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Mr. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF OcT. 8 

QUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS— 


1. AGAINST GERMANY 
2. AGAINST ITALY ; : 
CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF EVENTS 


THE GERMANS ON THE LOWER DANUBE 


THE importance of the Danube river traffic for the provisioning of 
Germany has steadily increased since the outbreak of war and the 
closing of the seas to German overseas trade, and traffic capacity has 
been strained to the utmost as the German hold on Balkan production 
has tightened and freights have accumulated. 

Traffic on the Danube itself is fed by road, rail, and water com- 


/ munications, and by pipe lines (see the Rumanian communications map 


on page 1344). Timber and grain to be shipped at Danube river ports is 
brought down on the tributary waters; oil is brought by pipe line from 
the oil wells to Giurgiu. There are no general statistics available of the 
total tonnage carried on the Danube, as there is much short-distance 
traffic, but some indication of the magnitude of long-distance traffic 
is given by the tonnage of vessels passing through the bottle-neck of 
the Iron Gate, where the river cuts its way through the mountains in 
the reach between Orsova and Turnu Severin before it expands again 
in the Rumanian plain. Through the canal built there in 1898 to make 
passage for shipping possible, though it is still difficult, there passed 
over 2 million tons of goods in the peak year of 1936. 

The main cargoes up-stream on the Danube were cereals, especially 
wheat and maize, bauxite from Yugoslavia, and Rumanian oil. The 
oil was shipped from Giurgiu to the tanks and refineries of Hungary, 
of former Czechoslovakia and Austria, and to the distributing centre at 
Regensburg in Germany, the point where the Danube ceases to be 
navigable for large craft. Cereals, oil, timber, and salt were also shipped 
down-stream to the river ports at Braila and Galati on the ‘‘Maritime 
Danube’’ to be transferred to sea-going ships, though this traffic is much 
reduced since the entry of Italy into the war placed difficulties in the 
way of Mediterranean shipping. As up-stream traffic was mainly of 
bulky commodities, there was a smaller volume of the goods sent in 
exchange down-stream from Central Europe, consisting mainly of manu- 
factured and semi-manufactured goods, although in normal times some 
coal was sent by river. 
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The Danube traffic is important for all the riparian countries, but it 
is especially important for Rumania, where it serves maritime as well 
as inland ports. It has also great importance for the landlocked areas 
of Austria and Hungary, and, under war conditions, it is not only 
important but vital for Germany. 

Realization of the importance of the river route to South-Eastern 
Europe is shown by the activity in recent years in the development of 
traffic facilities. The German port of Regensburg has been enlarged 
and improved out of all recognition, though in the autumn of 1939 there 
was acute congestion in the warehouses and wharves, and much delay 
in unloading barges. The port of Bratislava, which had been modernized 
by the Czechoslovak Government, is being enlarged by the German 
authorities, who are also carrying out large improvements at Vienna 
and at Linz, a port destined to serve the new Hermann-Géring-Werke. 
Budapest is developing a free port on Csepel Island, and extensive works 
are contemplated in Rumania, including a canal to connect the Danub. 
with the Black Sea port of Constanta, thus avoiding the long passag: 
through the Delta for sea-borne traffic. 

Germany contemplates the completion of the Rhine-Main-Danube 
connection, which would avoid much transhipment of goods at Regens- 
burg and reduce congestion, and new canals to connect the Danube 
system with the waterways systems of the Elbe and Oder via the 
Moravian Gate, thus bringing Black Sea ports into direct water con- 
nection with central and eastern German industrial centres through the 
comprehensive German waterways system, and with German North 
Sea and Baltic ports. All these proposed connections present con- 
siderable engineering difficulties, because of the configuration of the 
watersheds; they will take time and money for their completion, and 
can hardly serve Germany in the present emergency.! Moreover, works 
in progress are liable to interference through R.A.F. raids. 

The Lower Danube in Rumania will take 1,000 ton barges, but, if 
they are to be used for long-distance traffic, there must be tranship- 
ment at the Iron Gate. Throughout the thousand odd miles of the 
navigable Danube the general type of barge used is of 650 tons, which, 
when fully loaded, has a draft of from 1.6 to 1.7 metres. The aim of the 
river authorities has been to maintain for the whole length of th 
waterway a minimum low-water depth of 2 metres (6ft. 7in.), but in 
dry seasons this is often impossible, and barges may be held up in 
consequence. A further difficulty is the freezing of the river in winter 
when barges must shelter in winter ports. The ice period varies, but 
ice generally begins to form in the Lower Danube in Rumania 
December, and may not be dispersed until March. In Yugoslavia the 
traffic is hindered by ice for a period varying from one to four months, 
in Hungary for between 40 and 60 days, in Austria for 10 to 15 days, 
and in Germany for 12 to 22 days. 

There has been a great shortage of barges, and especially tankers, 
on the Danube to deal with the increased pressure in war-time. Pre- 
war national statistics of available barge and tanker tonnage show that 
Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia owned 2,341 vessels of 1,323,000 
metric tons capacity, out of a total of about 3,500 vessels of 2 million 
metric tons capacity on the river. In 1938 the vessels (of all nationalities 

1 For these plans see the article in the Bulletin of Jan. 27, 1940. 
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capable of passing the Iron Gate (¢.e. those of less than 600 tons 
capacity) totalled 1,273,000 tons, plus 187,704 tons of tanker Capacity 
and 251 tugs. Of these Germany controlled about 800,000 tons of barge 
capacity. The number of round trips possible per year between 
Regensburg and BraAila is variously stated to be four to six. It is reported 
that Germany has lately begun to transform some of her barges for oil 
transport. Reports were current in Rumania early in July that some 
2,000 barges had moved up-stream from Rumania. On July 14 evidence 
of the subservience of the Rumanian Government to German pressure 
was forthcoming when 30 French and British Danube vessels (the French 
vessels had been transferred to the British flag before the German- 
French Armistice) had been forcibly detained by the authorities when 
intending to sail for Istanbul, and had been compelled to move up-river 
to Orsova. They were forbidden to hoist the British flag. A few days 
later some 3,000 tank rail wagons of varying ownership were requisi- 
tioned to carry oil to Germany and Italy. 

The importance of Danube traffic to all the riparian States was early 
recognized, and international control on the “Maritime Danube’, i... 
from Braila to the sea, was established under the European Danube 
Commission in 1856. The Commission, which has carried out many 
improvements in the Delta, has undergone many changes since that 
time, and in the last two years most of the authority it possessed has 
passed to the Rumanian Government. The Peace Treaty of 1919 
established the International Danube Commission, the C.I.D., to con- 
trol the “Fluvial Danube’, 7.e. the navigable river from Ulm to Braila 
and certain of its feeder rivers and canals; this body’s authority was 
considerably curtailed after the expansion of the authority of the Reich 
in Central Europe, but as late as April, 1940, the Commission, sitting at 
Belgrade, adopted resolutions forbidding movement on the Danube 
with an object other than the transport of passengers and merchandise, 
except for vessels belonging to the riparian Powers. The previous per- 
mission of the State traversed was necessary for the transport of arms, 
munitions, and explosives (this did not affect existing regulations). 
Transport of heavy material, stone, ores, and cement through the Iron 
Gate required special permission at the port of lading. Crews of vessels 
must not exceed the normal. The riparian States were to enforce the 
observance of these conditions in the sectors for which they were 
responsible. 

The change in the European situation in the summer of 1940 made it 
unlikely that the riparian States would be able to carry these brave 
resolutions into effect. As early as July 10 it was reported that large 
German monitors were at Bratislava, apparently ready to move down- 
stream if necessary. A serious change in the Danubian situation was 
effected by the Russian annexation of Bessarabia, which gave the 
U.S.S.R. a river frontage on the Kilia mouth of the Danube (the 
largest of the mouths of the river, though less attention in dredging 
and other operations has been given to it than to the Sulina mouth), 


1 Louis Nagy, who was formerly on the International Danube Commission, 
however, calculates that the figure for German, Austrian, and C zechoslovak 
vessels amounted to only 500,000 tons, and that the Danubian countries (together 
with foreign owners) owned 1,096 vessels with 521,000 metric tons tonnage. 

For 1940 Statistics of Danube Shipping just to hand, see p. 1353. 
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and onwards past Reni to the confluence of the Pruth with the Danube. 
It was not, therefore, surprising that, after the rapprochement of 
Rumania to the Axis Front, when Germany proposed a conference of 
experts at Vienna to consider the future régime of the Danube, the 
U.S.S.R. should insist, as a riparian Power, on representation at any 
such Conference. In any event, the future both of the European Com- 
mission of the Danube and of the International Commission of the 
Danube was certain to undergo modification. 

These expectations were fully justified when the Axis Powers, after 
driving a spearhead for Hungary into the heart of Rumania by forcing 
the cession to that country of areas of Transylvania, brought her within 
short range of the main Rumanian oil fields around Ploesti. As Hungary 
was by this time in no position to resist German pressure, the next step, 
the sending of German troops to police the oil fields on varous pre- 
texts—assistance in the repatriation of Germans from Bessarabia, in 
training the Rumanian Army, and in protecting the oil wells against 
possible sabotage—was simple enough. On Monday, Oct. 7, 1940, it was 
reported that German troops had reached Rumania through Hungary. 
A week later they began to arrive in strength by various routes, and 
were posted on the oilfields and at important strategic points. Italian 
air units also arrived to supervise the establishment of a seaplane base 
at Constanta, and a German naval mission was expected to establish a 
naval base at Mamaia. This action, involving the virtual suspension of 
Rumanian sovereignty on the Lower Danube, presents certain obvious 
advantages to Germany. She can increase the supplies of oil available 
for the Reich by compelling the Rumanians to limit, or even stop, their 
exports to other countries, and by enforcing strict limitation of oil con- 
sumption in Rumania itself; she can seize all the available tanker ton- 
nage on the river and use it to convey oil to Germany, together with 
railway tank rolling-stock; and she can refuel aeroplanes on the spot, 
and use Rumanian aerodromes for possible action in the Middle East. 
For the conveyance of oil by the river there still remains possibly two 
months before the Danube freezes and traffic ceases. 

But in this apparently pleasing prospect there are various un- 
certainties. One of these is the attitude of the U.S.S.R., now established 
on the River Pruth and on the northern shore of the Kilia mouth of the 
Danube; and of Turkey, who has no desire to see German control 
established in the Danube Delta on the Black Sea. Another is the 
limited amount of tanker tonnage on hand, on which no precise informa- 
tion is available, as we do not know what part of British tonnage was 
safely removed months ago to Istanbul with a view to just such an 
emergency as the present, or what progress the Germans have made 
with building new tankers or converting old barges for the purpose. 
A third is the possibility that Great Britain may acquire new bases 
in the Levant from which air action would be feasible. 

The supplies of oil obtained by Germany from Rumania have been 
described in recent issues of the Bulletin. In the issue of Oct. 5 last it 
was calculated, on the basis of such information as is available, that 
half of the 201,000 tanker tonnage (dead weight) on the Danube avail- 
able at the time of the outbreak of war was under enemy control. If 
no part of the other half has escaped German control, about 1} million 
tons of oil a year could be transported to Germany by river and a small 
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amount by train. It was also calculated that Germany could make 
good some part of her serious deficiency in diesel oil and lubricants by 
concentrating on transport for these products, of which normal total 
Rumanian exports to all destinations have been 700,000 tons a year for 
diesel oil, and 40,000 tons for lubricants. 

M. B. 


CHINESE ROUTES OF SUPPLY FROM ABROAD 


UNTIL comparatively recently supplies were reaching unoccupied 
China by three routes over which the Japanese had no control; through 
French Indo-China, through Burma, and overland from the U.S.S.R. 


1. INDO-CHINESE ROUTES 

The most important of these was through the Tongkinese port of 
Haiphong. From that port there were two main routes. 

(1) The French-built and French-owned Indo-China- Yunnan railway 
from Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, to Laokai near the frontier, and 
thence through Mengtsz to Kunming. 

(2) The French railway and road from Hanoi to Langson, and across 
the frontier to Chennankwan and to Lungchow, connecting with the 
Chinese road to Nanning in the Chinese province of Kwangsi. 

The Indo-China-Yunnan railway, built in 1900-10, is a metre-gauge, 
single-line track following roughly the course of the Song-koi or Red 
River, across apparently impassable mountainous country. The track 
rises some 6,000 feet in 40 miles, and traverses 160 tunnels in its course 
of rather over 300 miles. Its construction is said to have cost the lives 
of over 100 Europeans and 12,000 coolies. Its carrying capacity is 
necessarily limited, and in recent years much traffic has been diverted to 
road transport via the Lungchow-Nanning route. Nevertheless the 
railway revenues rose steadily from 1936 onwards, though serious wash- 
outs and landslides caused a decrease in October 1939. Its daily carrying 
capacity in the early part of 1939 is said to have been increased three- 
fold by January, 1940. From Kunming, the terminus of the railway, 
traffic goes by road to Chungking. 

The second route to Lungchow and Nanning was more useful for 
various reasons, one of them being that Chinese road and water com- 
munications were better in Kwangsi than in Yunnan. From Lungchow 
a highway runs to Nanning, where it connects with roads north-east to 
Hunan and Kiangsi and north-west to Kweichow and Szechwan. The 
Chinese have begun to double the main road Chennankwan-Nanning 
(162 miles) and its extension north with a railway, but this was still un- 
finished when the Japanese captured Nanning on Nov. 24, 1939. 

These routes were vulnerable to Japanese attack by air. In the 
autumn of 1939 it was reported that the continuation of the Indo- 
Chinese route from Lungchow to Nanning had been cut, and there were 
repeated bombings of the Indo-Chinese-Yunnan railway. After the fall 
of Nanning the railway became more important than ever. The result 
was considerable congestion at the port at Haiphong. The French 
authorities denied that arms were being supplied to the Chungking 
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Government via the railway, but the Japanese refused to accept any 
assurances, and repeatedly bombed the railway. To relieve the conges- 
tion it was hoped to establish a new railway-road connection to the west 
5 of the Indo-China-Nanning road; possibly this third connection was 
intended to be made from Hanoi to the Chinese frontier, at a point north 
of Kaoliang. A coolie track over the mountains is, however, the only con- 
nection between the existing Indo-Chinese road and the route which 
was said to be under construction to Chenan and Poseh. 

» Japanese sources have recently suggested (see the Oriental Economist, 
July, 1940) that the Chinese Government receives 17,000 metric tons a 
» month, or 70 per cent of its military supplies, from outside, through 
Indo-Chinese routes. Any estimate must be received with caution in 
view of the slender capacity of the communications. 

On June 18, 1940, the French Embassy in Tokyo denied the allegation, 
made by the Japanese Army spokesman in Canton, that Chinese resist- 
ance was mainly sustained by military supplies coming through Indo- 
China, but on the following day the French Ambassador in Tokyo 
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undertook to prohibit the transportation of motor-vehicles, petrol, and 
certain other goods into China, and agreed to admit Japanese inspectors 
to supervise the execution of the agreement. On June 25 the French 
Governor of Indo-China stopped all traffic to China pending the arrival 
of the Japanese inspectors, and on July 4 the Japanese control commis. 
sion arrived in Hanoi. The Japanese occupation of Tongking Province 
gives them control of three good aerodromes at Langson and elsewhere, 
and of good landing stages, from which they can possibly threaten the 
second of China’s “‘life-lines”, the Burma Road. 


2. THE BURMA ROAD 


With the closing of the important routes through Indo-China, 
additional importance was lent to the transport of goods landed at 
Rangoon and transported through Burma—by the route known as the 
Burma Road. The Burma Road starts from Chungking, runs south to 
Kweiyang, the capital of Kwei-chow, and then west to Kunming and 
Teng-Yueh, where it turns south to the Burma border, a total distance 
of 610 miles; it continues across the border for 116 miles to Lashio, the 
terminus of the Rangoon-Mandalay railway, or alternately 100 miles 
to Bhamo, a river port on the Irrawaddy, from which point some sup- 
plies are forwarded. The road traverses difficult country; it has to cross 
the gorges of the Salween and Mekong rivers and the passes of the 
intervening mountain ranges, whose peaks rise to over 8,000 feet above 
sea level. 

The construction of the road was begun by the Chinese Government 
late in 1937; it was officially opened to traffic on Jan. 10, 1939, though 
some sections were in use earlier. It was built by American-trained 
Chinese engineers; no mechanical means were available; the road was 
made, and is kept in repair by corvée labour, and at least 60,000 men 
were employed in its construction. By May, 1940, only certain stretches 
of the road were metalled, although great improvements have been 
carried out, some of the worst stretches being regraded. In places it is 
too narrow for lorries to pass, though there are spaces for passing at 
frequent intervals. Gorges are crossed by suspension or stone bridges 
with a load-carrying capacity of 10 to 15 tons. Rivers in some cases 
must be crossed by ferry. The maximum grade is stated to be 8} and 
the minimum curve radius 50 feet. The average time for the journey 
by lorry from Kunming to the Burmese frontier near Chefang is 5 days, 
though 7 are often taken. The road is provided at intervals with petrol 
stations and rest houses. 

The country through which the road passes has an alternately wet 
and dry monsoon climate. Torrential rains fall from May until mid 
October, the worst season being July and August. Some parts of the 
road have an annual rainfall of 200 inches. It has been admitted by 
Chinese authorities (e.g. the Chinese Ambassador in London) that the 
volume of traffic over the road is greatly reduced in the rainy seasol, 
though it is claimed that during the rains of 1939 traffic was completely 
interrupted only for one period of ten days, and then only because 0! 
landslides in the Mekong valley. If, in fact, it was possible at the height 
of the rainy season in 1939 to transport 10,000 gallons of petrol a day 

1C. T. Feng in China Quarterly, Spring 1940. 
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this would make about 1,000,000 gallons in the three months, an 
appreciable quantity in view of the petrol shortage in China. 

In the middle of 1940 it was reported? that most of the goods sent 
through Rangoon by this route were of Russian and American origin. 
United States goods—petrol, automobile equipment, electrical supplies, 
and general equipment were financed out of the United States loan to 
China. On the return journey the lorries carried Chinese exports of raw 
sik, tungsten, antimony, tung oil, bristles, hides and skins, etc. A good 
deal of merchandise is still carried by parties of Chinese coolies. Bur- 
mese official figures of transit trade for China for the 8 months April 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1939, exclude arms and ammunition, and include goods carried 
by other routes crossing the frontier. The list was as follows: 


Principal Commodities Quantity Value Rs. 


} 


Oi] mineral, fuel oil mk aw is ... Gal. 134,025 74,180 
Petroleum, dangerous, flashing point below 76° F. Gal. 795,004 430,577 
Other lubricating oils one io he sis Ss 25,001 32,848 
\lineral grease, including petroleum jelly lbs. 37,300 19,560 
\lotor omnibuses, vans, lorries (with bodies) so DOR 313 1,312,494 
Ditto, with chassis ... es — “ ak DO 1,650 4,870,872 
Pneumatic motor covers and tubes ee om 17,180 1,027,658 
Machine tools, drilling, etc Pt fee igs 135,154 
Machine tools, other ae vita coke oo 115,253 
Implements and tools, other sorts we in 176,026 
Machinery, miscellaneous ... waa ae ox 450,778 
Metal and metal goods (other than listed above) 586,000 

(approx.) 


But this second of China’s “‘life-lines” was not to continue to operate 
freely. Soon after the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese agreement on 
Tientsin, the Tokyo Government, on June 24, 1940, asked the British 
Government to stop supplies of war material from reaching General 
Chiang Kai-shek through the Burma Road and Hong-Kong. On July 
18, Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that the Burmese 
Government had agreed to suspend, for a period of three months, the 
transit to China of arms and ammunition, petrol, lorries, and war 
material. It was hoped that during the three months some modus 
vwendi in the Far East would be reached. The arrangement was to be 
temporary, and, apart from its political aspects, perhaps not very 
serious, as the cessation was for rainy months in which traffic is always 
ataminimum. On Aug. 6 it was stated in Rangoon that non-prohibited 
goods (7.e. other than military supplies) were being carried (all traffic 
ad been interrupted while the arrangements for carrying out the 
agreement were made); lorries must only carry enough petrol to reach 
their destination, and owners must give guarantees for the return of 
their lorries. The period of restriction ended in the middle of October, 
and, since the entry of Japan into an alliance with Germany and Italy, 
the British Government have announced that it will not be renewed. 
this avenue of supply will, therefore, again be available for the Chinese 
‘overnment. 

_S0 far the Burmese authorities have not met the Chinese request for 
the extension of the Rangoon-Mandalay railway beyond its present 
terminus at Lashio, a course which would lessen the heavy strain on the 


1 See Far Eastern Survey, July 31, 1940. 
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capacity of the Burma Road. The Chinese have already begun the cop. 
struction of a railway to double the road from Kunming to the Burmese 
frontier. 


3. COMMUNICATIONS WITH RUSSIA 

The communications of the U.S.S.R. with Southern China are so long 
that freights are necessarily costly in any circumstances. Russian trade 
with the western province of Sinkiang has steadily increased in recent 
years. The total tonnage of.imports into Sinkiang (Chinese Turkistan 
in January-August, 1938, was 27,698 tons. The largest imports in order 
of volume are petroleum products, sugar, cotton goods, tea, transport 
vehicles, and consumption metal goods. No doubt much of the material 
imported is consumed in the province itself, which has an area of from 
400,000 to 600,000 square miles. The main exports from Sinkiang to 
the U.S.S.R. are live animals, hides, wool, furs, raw silk, and raw cotton. 
Russian influence in the province is very powerful, and in many respects 
outweighs that of the distant Central Government of China. Russian 
interest in Sinkiang dates back to the 19th century, and has great} 
increased since the Soviets assumed power in Russia. After the 1917 
Revolution, the Soviets obtained the right to maintain consulates in 
the province, and some penetration took place. In 1931 the U.S.S.R. 
began to take a more active interest, and entered into a treaty with the 
provincial war-lord providing for commercial agencies in the principal 
towns and for Russian co-operation in the development of the country 
generally. Penetration advanced further in 1934, when General Shing 
Shih-tai obtained control, aided by Russians from Manchukuo, per- 
mitted by the U.S.S.R. to pass through Soviet territory to his assistance 
Since that time Russian power and influence has steadily grown, as 
communication with the Central Chinese Government has become 
increasingly difficult. 

The Turkistan-Siberian railway, built in 1930, runs through the 
mountains of Eastern Russian Turkistan and then parallel with the 
Sinkiang border, and links up with the line to Semipalatinsk. The dis- 
tance from the frontiers to Sian is 1,200 miles, much of the intervening 
country being high mountains and desert; traffic on any line of communi- 
cation is therefore unlikely to be remunerative for many years to come. 
Nevertheless, under the urgency of keeping some lines open to the out- 
side world, efforts have been made by the Chinese Government to 
improve communications between the Middle Yangtse and the Russian 
border. A road is built from Kweichow as far as Sian, and the east-west 
railway which passes through Sian in the direction of Lanchow has been 
extended for a short distance. 

The air route from Russia to China goes from Alma Ata on the Turk- 
istan railway through Urumchi and Hami to Suchow. The Russians, in 
co-operation with the Chinese, have constructed air bases at Lanchow, 
Ansi, Tihua, and Ili, largely served by Russian mechanics and engineers. 
The Lanchow base has been the north-western headquarters of tlie 
Chinese Air Force. ¥ 

The main road, the ‘‘North-West Road’’, leaves the Turkistan rail: 
way at Sergiopol, about 400 miles farther north from Alma Ata, an¢ 
proceeds south-east, crossing the frontier and joining the line of the ai’ 
route at Urumchi. It then follows an old caravan route to Ham! 
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Sychow, and Lanchow. The old road then proceeds by Kingyang to Sian, 
whence routes diverge to Peiping, Suchow, and Hankow. The newer 
road leaves this about 100 miles south-east of Lanchow, and descends 
the valley of the Kioling river (a tributary of the Yangtse) to 
Chungking. 

Clearly a road of this enormous length cannot serve the purpose of 
either the Indo-Chinese or the Burmese routes. Moreover, the distances 
to be covered between the Sinkiang border and the main centres of 
Russian production are very considerable. One difficulty of the lorry 
traffic is that the petrol required for the 1,200 miles to Sian takes up half 
the carrying capacity of the lorry. Motor traffic is supplemented by 
camel transport, and by horse and human carrier traffic. 

A second route leaving the Trans-Siberian railway near Lake Baikal 
and crossing Outer Mongolia is difficult and of only minor importance. 

Figures of traffic supplied from Japanese sources for the three main 
channels of communication may be cited with due reserve.’ They are: 
sinkiang-Lanchow and Outer Mongolia-Lanchow route, 500-600 metric 
tons a month; Burmese routes, 9,000 metric tons a month; Indo- 
Chinese routes, 17,000 metric tons a month. A recent estimate by The 
Times Chungking correspondent is, however, for 20,000 tons of lorry- 
carried cargo over the North-West Road in 1939, giving a much higher 
average than the Japanese estimate just cited. He adds that it is doubt- 
ful if the traffic will ever equal that of a peak month on the Burma Road, 
7,000 tons a month (this figure again conflicts with the Japanese 
estimate). 


M. B. 


1 Oriental Economist, July 1940, Vol. vu, No. 7, pp. 403-4. 





Postscript to article: ‘The Germans on the Lower Danube’ (pp. 1343-48) 
COMMERCIAL FLEETS ON THE DANUBE, 1940 
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Source: Affaires Danubiennes. Budapest: Spring, 1940. 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S SPEECH OF OCTOBER 8 


IN a review of the war situation on Oct. 8 Mr. Churchill said a month 
had passed since Hitler turned his rage and malice on the civilian 
population of their great cities, and particularly on London. In his 
speech on Sept. 4 he had declared he would raze Britain’s cities ty 
the ground, and since then he had been trying to do this. In reply 
to the question as to the extent to which the full strength of his air 
force had been deployed Mr. Churchill said that after their very 
severe mauling on Aug. 15 the German short-range dive-bomber 
had been kept carefully out of the fight. Possibly they were held in 
reserve for a general plan of invasion or for some other theatre of 
war. Only long-range heavy bombers had been attacking England, 
and, taking day and night together, it would seem that nearly 400 oj 
these machines had, on the average, visited the shores of Great Britain 
every 24 hours. 

It was doubtful whether this rate of sustained attack could be 
greatly exceeded. Certainly there had been a continued falling of 
in the last week or 10 days since Sept. 7, with a steady decline of 
casualties and of damage to vulnerable points. From the sources 
open to them they believed that the German heavy bomber pilots 
were being worked at least as hard as, and possibly a great deal 
harder than, their own. The strain on the bomber was very con- 
siderable, and the bulk of them did not seem capable of anything 
beyond blind bombing. He hesitated from making optimistic state- 
ments, but ‘On the whole,” he said, ‘““we may, I think, under all 
reserve, reach the provisional conclusion that the German average 
effort against this country absorbs a very considerable part of their 
forces and strength. I should not like to say that we have the measure 
of their power, but we feel more confident now than we have ever 
been before.”’ 

As to the results of the bombing, he said the Germans had recently 
told them that, on Sept. 23, 22,000 tons of explosives had been discharged 
on Britain since the war began, and that, on Sept. 26, 251 tons had been 
dropped on London in one night, i.e. only a few tons less than the total 
dropped on the whole country in the last war. Those 251 tons had 
killed 180 people, so that it took a ton of bombs to kill three-quarters 
ofa person. In the last war small bombs were used and killed 10 persons 
for every ton dropped in built up areas; therefore the deadlines oi 
the attack now appeared to be only one-thirteenth of that of 1914-18, 
that is, to be on the safe side, ‘‘less than one-tenth of the mortality 
attaches to German bombing attacks compared with the last war’. 
This was due to the vastly improved methods of shelter now 
adopted. 

They had expected that losses might amount in a single night to 
3,000 killed and 13,000 wounded, and this showed that things did not 
always turn out as badly as one expected, and also showed that one 
should never hesitate to face dangers because they appeared to the 
imagination to be so formidable. Since the heavy raiding began the 
figures of killed and wounded had declined from over 6,000 in the first 
week to just under 5,000 in the second, and from about 4,000 in the 
third to 3,000 in the last week. 
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All classes had suffered equally in the destruction of property—as 
they would desire to do. This had been considerable, but if one went 
to the top of Primrose Hill, or any other eminences, no one standing 
there and looking round would know that any harm had been done 
to their city. Statisticians might calculate that it would take 10 years 
at the present rate for half the houses of London to be demolished, 
“but,” he went on, “‘a lot of things are going to happen to Herr Hitler 
and the Nazi régime before even 10 years are past, and Signor Mussolini 
has some experience ahead of him which he did not foresee when he 
thought it safe and profitable to stab the stricken prostrate French 
Republic in the back.’ He went on: 

“Neither by material damage nor by slaughter will the people of the 
British Empire be turned from their solemn inexorable purpose.”’ In 
reply to the appeal from those who had been bombed that reprisals 
should be inflicted on Germany he said that the R.A.F. were continually 
battering every one of the points which they believed would do the 
Germans most injury, and they would be foolish now to shift from those 
targets to any others at the present stage. Though their own bombing 
force was much less numerous than the German he believed they had 
done a great deal more harm to the war-making capacity of Germany 
than they had suffered themselves. 

As to the problem of dealing with indiscriminate night bombing it 
might be that new methods would be devised to make this more exciting 
to the enemy than it was at present. Meanwhile, they had to organize 
their lives on the basis of dwelling under fire. He then said that steps 
would be taken to have, if possible, a shelter with a sleeping bunk for 
everyone in the areas liable to constant attack. People must be taught 
not to despise the small shelter—dispersal was the sovereign remedy 
against heavy casualties. Large schemes were afoot for providing food 
and hot drinks, and for safeguarding the health of the people. Finally, 
a bill was nearly ready for nation-wide compulsory insurance against 
damage to building property, and they also proposed to provide insur- 
ance against the risk of damage to all movable property. Both would be 
retrospective. 

On the question of invasion he said they must not assume the danger 
was past. The enemy had certainly got prepared enough shipping and 
barges to throw 500,000 men in a single night on to the salt water, or into 
it. The Home Guard, now numbering 1,700,000, must nurse their 
weapons and sharpen their bayonets. The main reason why invasion 
had not been tried was the victories of the R.A.F. The 3 days Aug. 15, 
Sept. 15, and Sept. 27 had “‘proved to all the world that here at home in 
ra own island we have the mastery of the air. That is a tremendous 
act”. 

He then announced that both in fighters and bombers they were now 
substantially stronger, actually and relatively, than they were in May, 
and that the pilot situation was rapidly improving. In many weeks 
repaired aircraft alone exceeded by themselves or made good the losses 
suffered. No one pretended they could overtake the Germans in the 
first year or so of the war. They had a long lap to make up, but “‘per- 
haps it will be possible to make a more satisfactory statement on this 
subject this time next year’. 

Despite the threat from a military Power with 80 of its best divisions 
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in Northern France the armies in the Middle East and elsewhere had 
been reinforced. 

Mr. Churchill then dealt with the Dakar episode, an operation 
“primarily French’’, and said he had no doubt at all that General de 
Gaulle was right in believing that the majority of Frenchmen there were 
favourable to the Free French movement—indeed, the General's 
judgment had been extremely sure-footed, and the Government had no 
intention whatever of abandoning his cause. But the whole situation 
at Dakar was transformed in the most unfavourable manner by the 
arrival of the 6 French warships, which carried a number of Vichy 
partisans evidently of the most bitter type. These people were sent to 
overawe the population, grip the defences, and see to the manning of the 
shore batteries. 

The British Government’s policy towards the Vichy French warships 
was not to interfere with them unless they appeared to be proceeding to 
an enemy-controlled port. Obviously, it was especially important t 
prevent any of them reaching Dakar. By a series of accidents and some 
errors which had been made the subject of disciplinary action and wer 
now subject to formal inquiries, neither the First Sea Lord nor the 
Inner Cabinet were informed of the approach of these ships to the Straits 
of Gibraltar until it was too late to stop them passing through. Orders 
were instantly given to stop them at Casablanca, or, if that failed, to 
prevent them entering Dakar, but without avail. They were, however, 
prevented from carrying through their purpose of attacking Duala. 
Of the 4 vessels concerned 2 succeeded in regaining Dakar, while 2 
others overtaken by British cruisers were induced or persuaded to 
return to Casablanca without any actual violence. 

In the fighting at Dakar 2 French submarines were sunk, 2 destroyers 


set on fire, and one cruiser heavily hit, while the Richeliew suffered 
further damage. Two British ships, a battleship and a large cruiser, 
were damaged in a way which did not prevent their steaming and fight- 
ing, but which would require considerable attention when convenient. 


On the subject of the Burma Road Mr. Churchill said they had 
acceded to a demand for its closing because ‘‘we wished to give an 
opportunity to the Governments of China and Japan to reach what is 
called in diplomatic language a just and equitable settlement of their 
long and deadly quarrel”. But this had not taken place, and the Govern- 
ment accordingly proposed to allow the agreement to run its course to 
Oct. 17, “but we do not see our way to renew it”. Instead of reaching 
agreement in China Japan had entered into a Pact with the Axis Powers 
which appeared so very unfavourable a bargain for Japan that he 
wondered whether there were not some secret clauses—it was not eas} 
to see in what way Germany and Italy should come to the aid of Japa 
while the British and U.S. Navies were in being. 

This new Pact was, of course, aimed primarily at the United States 
but in a secondary degree it was a point against Russia. 

In concluding with a reference to Spain, he said there was no country 
in Europe more in need of peace, of food, and of opportunities 0! 
prosperous trade. “Far be it from us’’, he declared, ‘‘to lap Spain and her 
economic needs in the compass of our blockade. All that we need is that 
she shall not become a channel of supply to our mortal foes, Subject t 
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this essential condition there is no problem of blockade we will not 
study in the sincere desire to aid Spanish interests and revival. British 
interests and British policy are based on nothing but the independence 
and unity of Spain.” He ended: 

“Because we feel easier in ourselves and see our way more ow 
through our difficulties and dangers than we did some months ago . 
do not let us dull for a moment the sense of awful hazard in which we 
stand. Do not let us lose the conviction that it is only by supreme and 
superb exertion—unwearying, indomitable—that we shall save our 
souls alive. ... 

“Long dark months of trial and tribulation lie before us. Not only 
great dangers, but many more misfortunes, many shortcomings, many 
mistakes, many disappointments will surely be our lot. Death and 
sorrow will be the companions of our journey; hardship our garment; 
constancy and valour are our only shield. We must be united; we must 
be undaunted; we must be inflexible. Our quality and our needs must 
burn and glow through the gloom of Europe till they become the 
veritable beacon of its salvation.” 





OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


1. Against Germany 


October 1 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that the night attacks 
had been mainly directed against London, but bombs were als 
dropped on Merseyside, in south-east England, and elsewhere. |p 
London and its suburbs they were scattered over a wide area, and jn 
a north-eastern suburb a number of houses were destroyed and 
casualties caused. On Merseyside some fires started, but were quickly 
brought under control, and no serious damage was reported. Industrial 
premises were hit in an East Midland town, and several people killed, 
A communiqué in the evening reported several abortive attacks on the 
south of England during the day, with very few aircraft penetrating 
far inland and few reports of bombs dropping. Some fell in London, 
however, and caused some fatal casualties, and others were dropped at 
a point near the Welsh coast, injuring only a few people. In a south. 
east district of London a train was machine-gunned by a solitary 
bomber, but no one was hit. The same machine afterwards machine- 
gunned 2 streets in the vicinity, but again hit no one. Five enemy 
‘planes were destroyed during the day, and three British fighters 
were lost. 

Operations over Germany during the night included a 4 hour attack 
on Berlin, in which the West and Klingenberg power stations were hit, 
and at the former many fires caused. Railways and a factory were 
also set alight. Railway yards at Mannheim were hit and a long line 
of explosions which followed gave the British attackers the impression 
that four lines of ammunition trains had gone up. Large fires were 
started at the oil refineries at Hanover and Leuna, and many explosions 
caused on the railway at Ehrang and Osnabriick. An aircraft factory 
at Rothenburg, an arms factory near Magdeburg, goods yards at 
Bremen and Brussels, the docks at Cuxhaven and Amsterdam, and 
the ports of Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Le Havre were 
also bombed. In addition, Coastal Command aircraft attacked docks 
and petrol stores at Rotterdam and Vlaardingen, shipping at Ostend, 
and an oil dump at Hamstede Aerodrome, which they set on fire. 
Several aerodromes were also bombed, including Limburg and the 
Stene airport at Ostend. Five machines failed to return from all thes 
operations. 

The German communiqué reported attacks on military targets in 
England during the day and night. Those on London “met with strong 
success’, and large fires were started in the harbour regions there and in 
Liverpool. An aircraft works in the south, an aerodrome, and a harbour 
on the south-east coast were successfully bombed. In an effort to 
penetrate into Germany British ‘planes everywhere encountered 
strong resistance; their planned attacks and aimed bombing wet 
hampered and numerous ‘planes were brought down. Only a few 
succeeded in reaching Berlin and in dropping isolated bombs. [ii 
damage caused there and in other parts of the Reich was only slight, 
but deaths and injuries were again sustained among the population. 
Long range guns fired on enemy ships in Dover harbour with observed 
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effect, and “‘on the sea region north-west of Ireland’’ a German bomber 
sank a large cargo ship by direct hits. U-boats sank 8 armed merchant 
ships. 


October 2 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks 
during the night had been widespread, but were particularly directed 
against London and south-east England. Bombs were scattered over 
many parts of the London area, but the damage and casualties 
reported were not serious. In the south-east bombs were dropped at 
numerous points, but in general the damage reported was slight. In an 
Essex village a number of houses were demolished and casualties 
caused. In a Merseyside town buildings were damaged, but incendiary 
bombs were quickly dealt with. There were a number of casualties, 
several of which were fatal. In other towns in the north-west houses 
and industrial buildings were damaged and several fires started. 
They were promptly brought under control, and all were extinguished. 
Casualties were not numerous, but included some people killed. An 
evening bulletin stated that early in the morning single raiders had 
dropped a few bombs at places in the south-west of England, South 
Wales, and Essex. Little damage was reported. Throughout the day 
there were attacks on London by forces of several squadrons, but they 


| were all intercepted and broken up. Few machines penetrated to the 


London area, and where bombs were dropped damage was not serious, 
but there were some fatal casualties. On their way to and from London 
some 'planes dropped their bombs on Kent coast towns with no better 
success. Nine of the enemy were brought down, and one British fighter 
was lost. Some shells from Cap Gris Nez fell in the Dover district 
and caused damage to houses. 

The Air Ministry announced that during the night a heavy attack 
was made on an electrical equipment factory north-west of Berlin, 
causing four large explosions. Other places bombed were the electric 
power stations at Duisburg and Cologne, oil plants at Sterkrade, 
Gelsenkirchen, and Cologne, the railway yards at Hamm, Soest, Wester- 
holt, Gremberg, and Coblenz, a junction at Sterkrade, canal docks in 
the Ruhr, the Fokker aircraft factory at Amsterdam, the aerodrome at 
Hamstede, and the sea-plane base at Veere. Among the ports bombed 
were Rotterdam, Flushing, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Le Havre, 
while the gun positions at Cape Gris Nez also received special attention. 
Many fires were started, particularly at Sterkrade, Gelsenkirchen, Le 
Havre, and Dunkirk. Three machines failed to return. The Admiralty 
announced the loss of the trawler Recoil. 

The German communiqué reported further attacks on military 
objectives in London, southern England, and the Midlands, causing 
extensive fires and explosions. A complete low-dive attack was made 
on the aerodrome of Pembroke-Carew, resulting in direct hits on 
hangars and damage to bombers on the ground. All the German 
machines returned safely. Other places attacked and hit were Liverpool, 
Manchester, an arms works north of London, and a night aerodrome in 
the vicinity. British aircraft attacked towns in Western Germany 
during the night, causing severe damage by fires to a number of 
dwelling houses. Some bombers flew towards Berlin, but were pre- 
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vented from reaching the object of their attack by accurate anti- 
aircraft fire. No damage was caused to other buildings and no civilians 
were hurt. The newly developed methods of defence by night fighters 
and anti-aircraft artillery had caused the enemy heavy losses, and 
nearly everywhere he was prevented from carrying out his intended 
attacks according to plan. 


October 3 

The Air Ministry reported in the evening a number of attacks by 
single aircraft, with the dropping of bombs at random in a number of 
London boroughs during the afternoon. Several houses were demolished. 
Elsewhere bombs fell in Essex, Kent, the Thames Valley, and Cornwall, 
but no serious damage or fatal casualties had been reported. In a city 
and a small town in the Midlands there were a few fatal casualties. 
and a number of houses were demolished. A train in the Midlands 
was machine-gunned and a few persons slightly injured. Tw 
enemy machines were destroyed. 

The operations over Germany included very heavy attacks on 
Hamburg, where a large oil factory and storage plant were bombed for 
nearly 2 hours, and on the oil plants at Stettin and Bottrop, the Krupp 
works at Essen, the goods yards at Cologne, Gremberg, and Hamm, 
and several aerodromes. Wilhelmshaven and Hamburg docks were 
also attacked, and ports and shipping at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Flushing, Ostend, Ymuiden, Calais, and Cherbourg. Thirteen 
aerodromes were hit, and they included Wessel, Borkum, Zwischenahn, 
Oldenberg, Flensburg, De Kooy, Texel, Ypenburg, Westerland, and 
Schipol. Two machines failed to return, but during the operations 
two enemy bombers were destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported renewed attacks on London and 
important objectives in southern and central England. Bombs were 
dropped in daylight on railway works in the centre of London and on 
docks and harbour installations in the Thames loop, and in several 
parts of south and central England direct hits were scored on hangars 
and barracks, which were destroyed. In several ports, including 
Swansea, Newquay, and Weymouth, factories, stores, and oil dumps 
were plastered with bombs and great fires started. Off the south-west 
point of Ireland a bomber secured a direct hit on a British freighter, 
and other successes were scored both by bombers and by U-boats. 
During the night enemy aircraft penetrated into the northern and 
western frontier districts of Germany and into the occupied territory 
and dropped bombs, without causing any military or economic damage. 
In one place an abandoned factory was hit. A few machines which 
raided Berlin were forced by gun-fire to change their original course. 


October 4 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy night activity 
was on a smaller scale than of late—weather conditions were vet 
unfavourable. Attacks were almost entirely confined to the London 
area, but a few bombs were dropped in 2 places in south-west England 
The casualties were very few. An evening communiqué stated that n0 
large-scale activity had developed during the day, but single enemy 
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‘planes had scattered small numbers of bombs haphazard, mainly over 
the south-east of England. Some fell in built-up areas, causing 
casualties, a few of them fatal. Three enemy ‘planes were destroyed, 
and one British fighter lost. The Air Ministry also announced that 
daylight attacks had been made by British bombers on shipping off 
Dunkirk, the harbour at Rotterdam, a concentration of some 50 
barges at Heusden, on the Maas, a large ironworks near Wesel, and on 
the railway and oil storage depots near Cherbourg. All the machines 
returned safely. 

The Admiralty announced that Skua aircraft had attacked an 
enemy supply ship of 4,000 to 5,000 tons in port at Haugesund, hitting 
it and leaving it on fire. They also hit a supply ship in Djiorne Fjord, 
and it was considered to have been sunk. The Skuas were afterwards 
attacked by enemy fighters, and one was lost. 

German long-range guns near Cape Gris Nez shelled a convoy off 
Dover, but none of the ships was damaged. 

An Admiralty commumiqué stated that since the collapse of France 
and the seizure of the French Atlantic ports the Germans had been 
having a greater measure of success in their U-boat attacks on merchant 
shipping, but, on the other hand, during the last few weeks the British 
naval and air forces had sunk 7 German and 2 Italian submarines and 
damaged others. 

The German communiqué reported the continuation of the retaliatory 
raids on London and attacks on war targets in southern England and 
the Midlands. Two arms works in Chester and Coventry were bombed, 
workshops and engine halls being destroyed, and aerodromes “‘within the 
precincts of London’’ were again attacked; also the one at St. Austell, 
where hangars, huts, and ’planes on the ground were destroyed. In an 
attack on a camp near Sheerness part of the barracks was set on fire. 
North of London railway transport was hit and a column of lorries 
dispersed. The enemy almost entirely refrained from any activity 
either by day or night. At only one place in West Germany an in- 
dustrial works was bombed, without any noteworthy material damage. 
Isolated ‘planes raided the Norwegian coast, causing no damage. 


October 5 

The Air Ministry’s morning bulletin stated that the attacks during 
the night were on a restricted scale. In London and the vicinity some 
houses were wrecked and other buildings damaged. The casualties 
reported were not numerous, but some were fatal. In a town in south- 
east England several buildings were damaged. Elsewhere in that area, 
as Well as in other districts, the damage was slight, but there were a few 
casualties. 

The Ministry announced in the evening that during the day a number 
of attacks were made over the Kent and Sussex coasts by forces of 
several squadrons; all were broken up and repulsed before they de- 
veloped seriously. Bombs were dropped on some coast towns and a few 
in the London area. Very little damage was done, but a number of 
houses were demolished at Hastings and in the Medway area. Casualties 
were few, but some were fatal. Twenty-four enemy ‘planes were 
destroyed, and 9 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 7 were saved. 

he German communiqué reported that strong formations successfully 
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attacked military targets in and round London during the day and 
caused numerous fires. Direct hits were observed on the railway 
installation near College Park. Harbours, supply and arms factories, 
oil depots, railways, aerodromes, etc. were also bombed in south-east, 
east, and central England, direct hits being scored on hangars and 
fires caused. At Penrhos aerodrome on St. George’s channel a large 
number of ‘planes were destroyed on the ground. A British convoy 
attempting to pass through the English Channel was forced to turn back 
to Dover by naval artillery fire. On Oct. 4 and in the night there were 
no enemy raids over Germany. 


October 6 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks in 
the night had been directed mainly against London and the vicinity, 
but a few small attacks were made on other parts of the country on the 
previous evening and during the night. In London houses and business 
premises were damaged and fires caused, but many of them were put 
out at once. The casualties included some fatal injuries. Bombs also 
fell in the eastern counties and in the south-east, and in some places 
houses and other buildings were destroyed, but the casualties reported 
were few. An enemy bomber was destroyed during the night. An 
evening bulletin stated that single enemy machines had attacked 
several places in the London area and the south-east; a few bombs were 
also dropped in East Anglia and the East Midlands. At Folkestone and 
in a town in Northamptonshire some houses were demolished and a few 
fatal casualties caused. At several other places aircraft dived, delivered 
short bursts of machine-gun fire, and made off, but few persons were 
injured. Elsewhere, though bombs fell in a number of widely separated 
areas, little damage and few casualties resulted. One enemy bomber was 
shot down, and 2 others probably failed to reach their base. 

Operations over Germany included an attack on Essen, where 2 tons 
of high explosive bombs were dropped on the Krupp works, and on 
Gelsenkirchen, Hamm, Osnabriick, and Cologne. The harbours and 
docks bombed included Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Flushing, Gravelines, 
and Brest, and the aerodromes those at Schipol, Texel, Oldebroek, 
Bussum, and Bleville, near Le Havre. On the morning of Oct. 4 4 
heavy attack was made on the railway outside Cherbourg, and much 
damage from direct hits observed. It was also believed that serious 
damage was done at Flushing, Gravelines, and Brest, as many explosions 
were seen. 

The German communiqué reported effective attacks on docks, arms 
works, and other military targets in London by day and by night, and 
claimed direct hits on oil tanks and gas works at Shoeburyness. In the 
south of England and on the west coast harbours, aerodromes, railways, 
camps, etc. were bombed and numerous fires caused. Off the English 
east coast 3 convoys were dispersed, and 2 big freighters bit by bombs, 
one being set on fire. Aerial combats which “developed at numerous 
points were successful for our fighters”. Enemy ’planes attempting to 
penetrate into Germany at night were forced to turn back in the frontier 
area. Bombs dropped on 3 villages in Germany and one town in Holland 
caused several civilian casualties. 
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October 7 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that soon after dark 
the previous night a few bombs were dropped on London by a single 
raider, causing little damage and no casualties. Just before dawn single 
bombers crossed the south and east coasts at one or two points but 
did not penetrate far inland. A few bombs were dropped, but no 
casualties had been reported. There was no other enemy activity 
during the night. Two communiqués in the evening stated that con- 
siderable numbers of aircraft had made attacks during the day, 5 of 
them against London by some 450 enemy machines. These formations 
were all broken up by British fighters, and in only 2 attacks did any 
of the enemy succeed in reaching London. Several houses were de- 
molished in south-east London, and damage was done to commercial 
premises in 2 London boroughs, but casualties were not heavy. Minor 
damage was done at Eastbourne, Dover, and other places in Kent. 
Two attacks were also made in the south-west of England, over Dorset 
and Somerset, where some damage was done in one town. 

Twenty-seven enemy machines were destroyed, and 16 British 
fighters were lost, but the pilots of 10 were saved. 

British daylight operations on Oct. 6 on targets in German occupied 
territory included attacks on Ostend, Calais, and Boulogne, on barge 
concentrations and shipping at Harlingen, Stavoren, Enkhuizen, 
Dordrecht, and Den Helder, and on the aerodromes at Diepholz in 
Western Germany. At Calais 2 bombs fell on a group of 50 barges, at 
Enkhuizen a number of small ships were set on fire, and in the harbour 
off Den Helder a large explosion was caused in the harbour works, and 
a supply ship sunk. 

Owing to bad weather no bombing attacks were made either on 
Germany or on occupied territory during the night. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Comet, sunk by 
an enemy mine. 

The German communiqué stated that London and other targets in 
the south of England were successfully attacked during the previous 
day and night. In London a big gas works exploded and a waterworks 
was heavily damaged. At armaments factories boiler houses, assembly 
sheds, machinery, and stocks of finished goods were destroyed. Other 
places hit included railway stations and trucks, aerodrome hangars 
and machines on the ground, and barracks and “camp shelters’’ south 
of London. At Thameshaven and Port Victoria big fires were started, 
and harbours in the south and south-east coast were also bombed. 


October 8 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that there had been 
widespread raids during the night, with many bombs dropped in the 
London area and in north-east England, but the damage was not 
great considering the scale of the attacks. Some bombs fell in other 
districts, including places in Scotland and Wales. In one town in south- 
east England an industrial plant was damaged, but otherwise both 
casualties and damage were not serious. A later bulletin stated that 
enemy aircraft flying over central London during the morning were 
engaged and several shot down. Some bombs were dropped, but 
though traffic was at its height, the casualties were not numerous. 
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There were some fatal injuries among passengers in a train which was 
hit by debris, and in a bus which was badly damaged in a main street, 
Later a shelter and some industrial buildings were damaged in an 
attack by low-flying aircraft. A communiqué in the evening reported 
that enemy aircraft, unable to penetrate inland, had again dropped 
bombs indiscriminately on coastal towns in Kent and Sussex, damaging 
some buildings and killing a number of people. Eight enemy 'planes 
were destroyed and two British fighters failed to return. 

The operations against Germany included an attack lasting nearly 
4 hours on targets in Berlin, the chief of which were the Moabit and 
West power stations, the coal-gas plant at Tegel, the electric power 
station at Wilmersdorf, the Brandenburg aero engine works at Spandau, 
the electrical equipment factory at Gartenfeld, and the railway yards 
at Rummelsberg, Charlottenburg, and Tempelhof. At the last two 
places very large fires were started, and at several of the other objec- 
tives large explosions were seen. 

Attacks were also made on barge concentrations on the Dutch coast, 
the Fokker works at Amsterdam, the naval docks at Wilhelmshaven, 
the goods yards at Hamm, Soest, Osnabriick, Mannheim, Ehrang, and 
Gremberg, docks and shipping at Rotterdam, Zeebrugge, Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Gravelines, Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Le Havre, Cherbourg, 
and Lorient, and the gun positions at Cape Gris Nez. At Calais many 
fires were started in the docks and heavy explosions caused, and many 
explosions were also seen at Boulogne. A great deal of damage was 
also observed at the Fokker works and at Cape Gris Nez. 

Other formations bombed the aerodromes at Diest, Texel, Bremen, 
Miinster, and Schipol. From all the operations one machine failed to 
return. 

German long-range guns on the French coast fired on a convoy at 
daybreak, but none of the ships was hit. 

The German communiqué stated that on the previous day strong 
bomber formations had scored numerous hits on railway plant west of 
the bend of the Thames and on the Commercial and West India docks. 
Arms works and other military targets were effectively bombed in 
the south of England. Throughout the night continuous waves of 
bombers attacked communications, distributing centres, etc., in Lon- 
don, causing many fires. Heavy damage was also done at Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Edinburgh. 

During the night British aircraft flew into Germany at many points; 
defence measures forced the majority back, but a section reached 
Berlin. Bombs were dropped on several hospitals, private houses, 
storage sheds, and railway tracks, doing some damage and killing and 
injuring a number of people. 


October 9 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that during the day enemy 
attacks had been made by small formations of high-flying fighter- 
bombers, most of which had not penetrated beyond the Kent and 
Sussex coasts. Minor damage was done in some towns and villages, 
and the casualties were very few. A single machine bombed a factory 
in the Midlands, doing little damage and causing no serious casualties. 
Several houses were demolished in a south coast town, but casualties 
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were few. Some aircraft penetrated to London; only a few bombs were 
dropped, but a number of buildings were demolished, and a hospital 
was hit. Four enemy machines were destroyed, and one British 
fighter was lost, but the pilot was saved. 

Operations over Germany included a daylight attack on the previous 
day on Boulogne and Lorient, and heavy attacks during the night on 
Brunsbiittel, Bremen, and Wilhelmshaven Docks, the oil refineries at 
Hamburg and Gelsenkirchen, a power station at Kiel, the Krupp works 
at Essen, the metal works at Hanau, the Fokker factory at Amsterdam, 
goods yards at Mannheim and Gremberg, the docks at Flushing, Calais, 
Boulogne, and Le Havre, and several aerodromes. Calais was bombed 
for over 4 hours, and Bremen for an hour and a half, at Bremen a large 
explosion being seen and 14 fires started. At Essen also many fires 
were caused, and bombs were also seen to hit the hangars at the aero- 
drome there. 

The German communiqué reported that the reprisal attacks on Lon- 
don and other important places had continued during the day and 
ight, and were particularly successful on harbour works, factories, 
railways, and aerodromes in southern England. Hangars and barracks, 
as well as machines on the ground, were destroyed at R.A.F. aero- 
dromes, and fires were started at camps, industrial plants, and supply 
stores. On the west coast also harbours and factories were hit. North- 
west of Ireland a fighter attacked a convoy of 5 transports and secured 
numerous hits on one large ship, which was then left by the convoy. 


October 10 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that in the night the 
enemy attacks were mainly against London and suburban areas, but 
bombs were also dropped in several other parts of southern England, 


in the north-west, and in South Wales. Fires in London were promptly 
dealt with, and all brought under control. Some industrial premises were 
hit, and a number of people injured, some fatally. In districts of south- 
west England and in one town in South Wales some houses were 
damaged and some people killed, but the casualties were not numerous. 
In the south-east several casualties were reported from one district, but 
elsewhere they were few and the damage very slight. In and around a 
north-west town incendiary bombs were dropped, but were speedily 
dealt with. The Air Ministry also announced that during a recent raid 
a bomb had pierced the roof of St. Paul’s Cathedral and destroyed the 
high altar. The main fabric of the building was not affected, and no one 
was injured. 

Press reports stated that 40 districts in London were bombed, and 
the period of warning was the longest experienced. Three old churches 
were among the buildings damaged, two of them severely. 

lhe Air Ministry evening bulletin stated that several attacks had been 
made during the day on coast towns in Kent and Sussex and in the 
[hames Estuary, while a few bombs were dropped in one part of 
London. Little damage was reported and casualties were small. Two 
enemy formations which tried to reach London in the morning were 
intercepted and driven back. A Dover hospital received a direct hit in 
the afternoon, when several large formations which crossed the coast 
were driven back over the Channel. In a town on the south-east coast a 
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church was demolished, and at Maidstone some fatal casualties wep 
caused. Bombers were twice over Liverpool and district, but only 
few casualties were reported; four towns on the north-east coast wer 
also attacked, but the casualties reported were not numerous. Durj 
the night some bombs were also dropped in Wales and in the West oj 
England. Four enemy machines were destroyed and four Britis) 
fighters were lost, but the pilot of one was saved. 

The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawler Kingston Sapphin, 

The Air Ministry announced that raids had been made the previoy 
day on some new objectives in Germany, including an oil plant a 
Homburg and railway sidings near Hamburg and Warrendorf. Tex¢ 
aerodrome, barges, and bridges at the canal junctions at Anna Pavlown 
(south of Helder), and shipping at Le Havre were also bombed. During 
the night many military targets were attacked, including an oil plan 
and munitions factory at Cologne, the aluminium works at Grevenbroich, 
Krupps’ works at Essen, an electric power station at Reisholz, railway 
yards at Gremberg, Cologne, Coblenz, Kénigshofen, Diisseldorf, Wes¢i 
and Brussels, and the aerodromes at Krefeld, Duisberg, Hamsted 
De Kooy, and near Mulheim. 

In addition, heavy attacks were made on the docks, etc. at Flushing 
(twice), Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Calais, Boulogne, Le Havre, an( 
Brest, where some German destroyers were bombed and hit. From al 
the operations by day and night 2 machines failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported retaliatory raids against London 
uninterruptedly from early morning until dusk the previous day, 
followed by night attacks which lasted until the morning. Very heavy 
damage was done to the docks in the bend of the Thames, and extensive 
damage to railways and rolling stock in the heart of the city. In southem 
England harbours, camps, railways, and arms factories were bombed 


by single aircraft; also aerodromes there and in the Midlands. At St. 
Eval, Penrhos, and St. Merryn hangars, barracks, and aircraft on the 
ground were destroyed. In Cardiff harbour explosions and big fires 
were caused. 

Damage done by enemy bombs in Western Germany by night raids 
was promptly cleared away. Some houses were destroyed and one 
farmstead was completely burnt out. 


October 11 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that enemy formations 
crossed the Kent coast several times during the day. Most of them were 
fighters, and no heavy bomber attacks were reported. Bombs wert 
dropped at places in Kent and Sussex and near the Thames Estuary 
and damage was done to shops and houses, some windows being broket 
at Canterbury Cathedral. Aircraft also crossed the Dorset coast twice 
during the day, but did not penetrate far inland, and no casualties 
or damage had been reported. Five enemy machines were destroyed 
and 5 British fighters were lost, but all the pilots were saved. 

The operations over Germany included attacks the previous nigit 
on oil tanks at Grasbrook, near Hamburg, Hanover, Wesserling, nea! 
Cologne, Magdeburg, Gelsenkirchen, Merseburg, near Leuna, ant 
Reischolz. Kiel and Wilhelmshaven were also bombed and fie 
started in the docks and in Krupps’ shipyards, and sustained attacks 
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made on shipping at Flushing, Amsterdam, Den Helder, Calais, 
Boulogne, Le Havre, Brest, and Cherbourg. The Fokker works at 
Amsterdam, factories at Bottrop, a blast furnace at Oberhausen, the 
railway at Soest, Gelsenkirchen, and Gross Korbetha, the seaplane 
bases at Norderney and Den Helder, and the aerodromes at De Kooy, 
Eindhoven, Oosvoorne, Merseburg, Miinchen-Gladbach, Tondern, and 
Kloppenburg were also bombed, and many fires caused. 

The Admiralty announced that on the night of Oct. 9-10 naval forces 
carried out a bombardment of Cherbourg, where a concentration of 
enemy shipping had been detected by air reconnaissance. The R.A.F. 
cooperated throughout the operation, in which salvos of shells were 
seen to burst on the targets, causing very large fires. No opposition 
was met from the enemy either during the approach or the bombard- 
ment. While returning, the main forces came under fire from enemy 
shore batteries, but no damage or casualties were sustained. No 
naval opposition was encountered, though it was known that enemy 
light forces were at Cherbourg. 

The German communiqué stated that London was again the centre 
of retaliatory attacks the previous day, which caused many explosions 
and big fires. Military targets at Liverpool, Birkenhead, and Man- 
chester were also bombed, and great damage done, especially on the 
Mersey. Hangars and barracks were destroyed at aerodromes on the 
west and south coasts, at times in “daring low-dive attacks’. 

At nightfall several enemy ’planes reached Central Germany and 
dropped bombs, which did no material damage of importance. In 
North and West Germany a number of towns and industrial plants 
were attacked, but no damage of importance to the economic war 
effort was done. A number of houses and bungalows were hit. 


October 12 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks dur- 
ing the night were mainly on the London area, but bombs had also been 
dropped in many places in south and south-east England, and at a few 
points in Wales, Scotland, and in the north-west. In London a number 
of houses and shops were damaged, and in one district people travelling 
in a bus were killed. Bombs were dropped on Merseyside and in other 
towns in the north-west in several attacks, in each of which some damage 
was done, but the casualties were few. In the first of these attacks 3 
raiders were shot down. Enemy fighter bombers again dropped bombs 
irom a great height at several points in the London area and in Kent 
and Sussex early in the day, but the casualties so far reported were not 
heavy. An evening bulletin stated that enemy aircraft which crossed 
the coast during the afternoon were engaged, and only a few reached 
London. A few bombs fell in London, in some places on the south coast, 
and in Kent and Surrey. At Hastings several houses were demolished, 
but the casualties were very few. Eleven raiders were destroyed, and 
10 British fighters were lost, but the pilots of 8 were saved. 

Operations over Germany during the night included attacks on oil 
plants, docks, and factories at Kiel, Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Wese- 
munde, and Wilhelmshaven, on aerodromes in the Friesian Islands, 
including De Kooy, Texel, Norderney, Wanderoof, and Sylt, and on the 
docks at Antwerp, Ostend, Calais, Boulogne, and Le Treport. All the 
aircraft returned safely. 
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October 13 

The Air Ministry's morning bulletin stated that most of the nigh 
raids had taken place before midnight, and were directed mainly agains 
London and certain Midland districts. Bombs were also, however, 
dropped at 2 places in the south-west, and at a number of points in th 
eastern and southern counties. In London an underground station wa; 
hit and some damage caused, and a number of houses destroyed » 
damaged. Some people were killed, but the total casualties were no 
heavy. In a Midland town houses and commercial premises suffered cop. 
siderable damage, and fires were caused, but all had been put out 
brought under control by an early hour that morning. There were som 
fatal casualties. Elsewhere, though damage was suffered, it was not 
heavy, and the casualties were small in number. 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that a series of raids ove 
south-east England began soon after noon, and successive formations 
crossed the Kent coast, some machines reaching London. Bombs wer 
dropped at several points in the London area and houses were damage( 
but the casualties were not numerous. One raider dived very low ani 
machine-gunned the promenade of a south-east coast town, but only 
one person was injured. In one place in the London outskirts many 
houses, a chapel, and some shops were damaged, and in another 2 publi 
houses were demolished. 

The Air Ministry announced that Berlin had again been bombed for 
over an hour during the night, the targets hit including an electri 
power station, a gas works, and an important goods yard. Other places 
attacked were Krupps’ works at Essen, aluminium works at Herringen, 
an electric power station at Waldeck, a blast furnace at Torgau, smelt- 
ing plants at Bitterfeld, the oil plants at Cologne and Hanover, goods 
yards at Hamm and Cologne, the Dortmund-Ems Canal aqueduct, th: 
Fokker works at Amsterdam, the power station at Lorient, and several 
aerodromes. The attack on Essen lasted nearly two hours. The ports 
from Ostend to Le Havre and the gun positions at Cap Gris Nez wer 
also attacked, and, in all, bombs were dropped on 40 separate militar) 
objectives during the night. All the aircraft returned safely. 

The Ministry announced that during the previous day Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft had attacked a convoy off Trondheim and set one supply 
ship on fire. 

The Admiralty and Air Ministry announced that air reconnaissance: 
had shown that as a result of the operations of Oct. 10 it could be 
stated that ‘‘there is a considerable reduction in the shipping @ 
Cherbourg and much damage has been done’. 

The German communiqué claimed that on the previous night the ares 
north of the bend of the Thames and the India Docks, as well as that 01 
both sides of London Bridge were the chief target of attack. Successill 
hits were obtained near Victoria Park, and Waterloo station was § 
heavily hit that serious dislocation of traffic might be assumed. Am 
aments works in the Midlands were also attacked, causing heavy & 
plosions and a fire. In the south of England two troop camps we: 
bombed destructively, and at Hastings railway facilities were destroy 
and a gasometer set on fire. As usual the enemy declined activity ov 
Germany by day; only by night did he penetrate into several regio 
some ’planes reaching Berlin. Bombs dropped there caused no matetit 
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damage, but some persons outside a shelter were injured. Attacks 
against various industrial installations in West and North Germany 
were without success, but considerable damage was done to dwelling 
houses and a warehouse, resulting in some fatal casualties. Bombs also 
fell in Dutch towns, causing no military damage, but damaging a 
number of houses “‘in part seriously’. 


October 14 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that enemy attacks in 
the night were on a somewhat larger scale, both on London and on the 
Merseyside and the north-west, while there were isolated raids on the 
north-east and elsewhere. In the London area buildings of all kinds 
were damaged, and it was feared that the casualties were somewhat 
larger than in recent attacks. Buildings were also destroyed in Mersey- 
side towns, but the casualties were few. In 2 towns in the north-east 
houses were wrecked and in one 2 shelters were hit, and some people 
cilled. Two enemy machines were destroyed, and 2 British fighters 
were lost, but both the pilots were saved. 

An evening bulletin stated that enemtny attacks during the day had 
been made only by single aircraft, which dropped bombs in the Midlands 
and the south of England. In one town in Kent houses and shops were 
damaged, and there were a few fatal casualties. Elsewhere damage was 
slight. 

rhe Air Ministry’s report of operations over Germany stated that 
Kiel and Wilhelmshaven had been raided and many bombs dropped on 
the docks; also on the shipbuilding yards at Hamburg, the Krupp works 
at Essen, the oil plants at Gelsenkirchen and Duisberg, a motor-road 


} viaduct near Schwerte, aerodromes at Wesel, Woensdrecht, and Texel, 


gun positions on Borkum and Terschelling islands, the seaplane base at 
Norderney, and the docks at Flushing, Ostend, Zeebrugge, Dunkirk, 
Calais, and Le Havre. The attacks on Calais lasted 4 hours and were 
partly carried out by dive-bombing aircraft from a Polish squadron. 
The German communiqué reported the continuation on Oct. 12 


| and 13 of retaliatory raids on London and on military targets in southern 


and central England. North of the Thames above the Royal Victoria 
and West India Docks big fires were caused, especially after an attack 
on a power station. A heavy attack on Liverpool docks and arms works 
caused explosions, and in the Midlands and southern England bar- 
racks at 2 camps were destroyed. Enemy aircraft dropped bombs 
indiscriminately over North and West Germany during the night, but 
no military or war targets were hit. 


2. Against Italy 


October 1 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported a raid—the first—on Marawa, between 
Derna and Benghazi, in which 3 enemy bombers were destroyed and 
many others damaged. On their way back the British machines shot 
down 3 Italian fighters. One British ’plane failed to return. Tobruk 
was also bombed, and Birikau in Somaliland was again attacked by 
the South African Air Force. 

The Italian communiqué reported enemy raids on Tobruk, where 
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one person was wounded, and on an aerodrome, where six persons were 
killed and slight damage done. Two British machines were shot down, 
In the Sudan a camp and armoured cars at Pontebutain were bombed: 
also the railway stations at E] Hadiz and Aroma. A British raid op 
Gura damaged an empty shed and injured no one, and one of the 
raiders was shot down. 


October 2 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that in the raid on Haifa on Sept. 29 ap 
Italian bomber was damaged and made a forced landing in Syria. 4 
communiqué from Aden stated that on the previous day the enemy 
had made their 32nd raid, and, as usual, there had been no damage. 
Only one machine penetrated as far as the town, and flew so high that 
its bombs fell harmlessly, and it was hit and damaged by a British 
fighter. In all the raids 17 people so far had been killed. 

The Italian communiqué reported that scouting parties had dis 
covered and salvaged several tanks and motor-cycles left by th 
enemy south of Sidi Barrani during his flight. The enemy made air 
attacks on Buq Buq and Tobruk; six people were wounded and only 
very slight damage caused. In the Central Mediterranean a submarine 
shot down a British seaplane, and in the Eastern Mediterranean air- 
craft attacked 2 British cruisers. Aden seaplane base was again 
bombed. Enemy raids on Gherial, in Somaliland, and on the railway 
in the Hara Pass, north-east of Diredawa, did no material damage but 
killed one native soldier. 


October 3 

The Admiralty announced that British naval forces had carried out a 
sweep in the Eastern and Central Mediterranean from Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 2 in the course of which additional military forces were landed at 
Malta. A strong enemy force was sighted by reconnaissance aircraft, 
but it was 100 miles away and already steaming towards its base at 
high speed. It was therefore not possible to bring it to action. The 
fleet was attacked 3 times by enemy ’planes. Four of them were shot 
down, and no damage was sustained by any of the British ships. 

The Italian communiqué claimed that 2 British aircraft had been 
shot down during a raid on Gura, which caused neither victims nor 
damage. Other enemy raids on El Wak, Buna, and Assab caused 
3 deaths. The material damage was insignificant. 


October 4 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported raids on railway and junctions i 
Eritrea and Abyssinia, and stated that the line to Diredawa had been 
blocked by an attack on an important junction on the Jibuti-Addi 
Ababa line. 

The Admiralty announced that the submarine Osiris had sunk at 
Italian destroyer in the Adriatic on Sept. 22. 

The Italian communiqué stated that field camps and fortifications 
in the Rozeires district, in the Sudan, and an enemy camp near Gallabat 
had been bombed. Enemy raids on Berbera, Asmadu, El Wak, and on 
Agordat and Aisha railway stations in Abyssinia killed 3 people and 
injured 5. The material damage was limited. 
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October 5 

A naval communiqué issued in Alexandria announced that naval 
units had bombarded the naval and air base at Stampalia in the 
Dodecanese on the night of Oct. 2-3. 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced raids on Benghazi, where a large 
ship was set on fire and warehouses in the harbour hit, on Tobruk, and 
on Bardia. At Tobruk bombs fell on some small ships alongside the 
jetty, and at Bardia the barracks were hit with incendiary bombs. 

In East Africa raids were made on Agordat, Saleaya (40 miles south 
of Gallabat), Aisha, and Mega. At Agordat direct hits were observed, 
and at all the other places damage was seen to have been done. All 
the aircraft returned safely. 

Italian fighters flew over Malta, and were engaged. One was shot 
down, and another severely damaged. 

The Italian communiqué reported that in an air battle over Malta 

a British machine was destroyed, and another probably, while an 
talian ‘plane was lost. Enemy raids on Bardia and Tobruk caused 
very little damage and no casualties, but one on Derna killed 3 people 
and injured 28. A barge was sunk. Two British planes were shot down. 
Raids on the vicinity of Gallabat and on Macfa, Hinda, and Asmara 
caused slight damage, but no casualties except at Gallabat, where a 
British machine was shot down. 


October 6 
G.H.Q. in Cairo announced that the enemy had raided Matruh the 
previous day, causing 3 casualties and little damage. One of the 
raiders was hit by gun fire, and 2 others were believed to have been 
damaged. 


The Italian communiqué reported the sinking of 2 enemy submarines, 
and the bombing, ‘‘with great results”, of Matruh. In the Red Sea 
military targets at Perim were bombed. Enemy raids on Aisha and 
Assab did slight damage but caused no casualties. 


October 7 

It was announced in Alexandria that 2 Italian submarines had 
recently been sunk in the Eastern Mediterranean, making 22 known 
to have been destroyed since Italy entered the war. 

The Italian communiqué reported the sinking of another enemy 
submarine, and the bombing by aircraft of an enemy convoy in the 
Red Sea. Enemy bombers attacked Gallabat, Massawa, and Metemma, 
killing 4 native soldiers and 3 other natives. Near Genoa a British 
submarine came to the surface and fired on the city, hitting some private 
houses and causing one death and 6 wounded among the population. 


October 8 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced that bombers had attacked motor 
transports and tents south-east of Sidi Barrani, and that South African 
aircraft had on October 4 intercepted Italian fighters near Gallabat, 
shooting one down and seriously damaging another. The next day 
K.A.F. machines attacked Gallabat fort, ali their bombs exploding 
among buildings. All the aircraft returned safely. It had been ascer- 
tained that a series of attacks on the Abyssinian railway line at Aisha 
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(where there was a large camp and a supply depot), at Adagalla station 
the Awash bridge, and the Culdehar Tunnel had done so much damage 
that the Italian supply lines had been cut at vital points. 

The Italian communiqué stated that a British patrol ship had beep 
sunk, and announced the loss of a 1,800 ton steamer, torpedoed by , 
British vessel in the Eastern Mediterranean. In Kenya patrol en. 
counters ended in the enemy being put to flight with heavy losses, 
Aircraft bombed the radio station of Wadi Yusuff, north-west oj 
Gedareff, and enemy motorized detachments on the frontier of the 
Lower Sudan. 


October 9 

The Italian communiqué reported air attacks on the torpedo factory 
at Valetta and the petrol stores at Calaferna, Malta, and said that in 
an air battle over the island one machine was lost on each side. [In 
North Africa aircraft attacked an enemy detachment 45 miles south of 
Sidi Barrani and put 3 armoured cars out of action. One machine failed 
to return. British raids on Tobruk and Bardia caused neither victims 
nor damage. 


October 10 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported that shipping at Tobruk had been 
attacked the previous day, several ships, including 2 oil tankers, being 
hit, and one set on fire. A direct hit was also scored on a large vessel 
Three attacks were made on naval barracks and stores at Assab and 
Ras Caribale, all the bombs falling in the target area, and on ware- 
houses at Jura and Mai Adaga, where the bombs exploded near the 
buildings. All the machines returned safely. 

In an attempted raid on Malta on Oct. 8 enemy bombers were inter- 
cepted, one shot down at once, and another set on fire. The remainder 
turned back. 

The Italian communiqué stated that raids on Tobruk had killed 3 
people and caused slight damage. One British machine was shot down. 
In Kenya enemy forces at Wardeglo were put to flight, and south-east 
of Wajir enemy camps were bombed. Aden was also raided and quays 
and warehouses bombed. British raids on Cheren, Decamere, and Mai 
Agada in Eritrea, and Buna, in Abyssinia, caused no damage ot 
casualties. At Assab 2 people were killed. 


October 11 

The R.A.F. in Cairo reported several raids on important objectives 
at Benghazi the previous night, the first of which started a large fire 
in the dock warehouses. Direct hits were afterwards secured on 3 
ships, and bombs also fell in the dockyard. Tobruk harbour was als) 
bombed again and shipping damaged, but to what extent had not yet 
been ascertained. Other raids included attacks on Assab, setting the 
pier on fire, and on motor transport on the road to Dessie. The South 
African air force carried out normal reconnaissance flights. All the 
machines returned safely. : 

A Kenya communiqué reported a skirmish on Oct. 9 just south 0 
Buna, where the enemy were “in position”. Heavy casualties were 
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inflicted. The next morning the Italians bombed the post at Lodwar, 
on the Turkana front, but caused no casualties. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Port Sudan, in 
which hits were scored on about 15 planes on the ground. Two British 
raids into Italian territory in Eritrea and Abyssinia were repulsed, the 
enemy withdrawing immediately contact was made. British raids on 
Gura, Toselli, and Decamere caused slight damage and wounded 2 
women. 


October 12 

G.H.Q. in Cairo stated that on Oct. 9-10 in the Sudan the enemy 
were engaged by a mechanized patrol at Gebel Gamal, and left 18 
killed. British casualties were one killed and one wounded. The R.A.F. 
in Cairo raided Bardia and scored 6 direct hits on the port. They also 
bombed Tobruk again, causing explosions and large fires and hitting a 
naval barracks. Raids made the previous day included attacks on 
Benghazi and Tobruk and on Assmara, Gura, and Assab in Eritrea. 
At Benghazi a ship was set on fire and a military station hit, and several 
fires started among warehouses, and at Tobruk the quay and a ship 
were hit. The raid on Assab was the third in 3 days. 

The Italian communiqué reported the capture in North Africa of 2 
British tanks which had been abandoned, and stated that Italian ’planes 
had bombed an air and railway installation at a place east of Sidi 
Barrani and enemy formations at El Ek Saba. Benghazi, Bardia, and 
Sidi Barrani had been raided, and 5 people wounded. At Benghazi the 
Catholic Cathedral and some private houses were damaged consider- 
ably. In East Africa enemy raids on Burgavo (Somaliland), Neghelli 
and Gura (Abyssinia), Adi, Ugri, Asmara, and Assab (Eritrea) caused no 
casualties and did only slight damage. 


October 13 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported quiet on all fronts. A Nairobi communiqué 
reported a fifth raid by the South African Air Force on Neghelli, where 
direct hits were scored on aerodrome buildings, and damage done to 
motor transport. Birikau, in Somaliland, was also bombed. From these 
operations and from long-range reconnaissances all the machines 
returned. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in Northern Africa light columns, 
having advanced 23 miles east of Sidi Barrani, clashed with small 
British armoured car and tank units and repulsed them. 

The Italian communiqué stated that destroyers on patrol off Sicily 
had daringly attacked enemy forces off Malta on the night of Oct. 11. 
One cruiser probably of the Neptune class was sunk, and others, which 
made off, seriously damaged. The Italian losses were a destroyer of 
1,400 tons and 2 torpedo boats. Early the next morning aircraft closed 
with the enemy and bombed them with notable results, hitting an air- 
craft carrier and a cruiser, and shooting down 2 British fighter ’planes. 
One machine failed to return. 


a October 14 
(he R.A.F. in Cairo reported a series of raids on Gura on the two 
previous nights, when the aerodrome was heavily bombed and consider- 
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able damage done. An attempted raid on Aden caused neither damage 
nor casualties. 

G.H.Q. in Cairo reported that on the previous day a mechanized 
patrol had inflicted heavy casualties on 120 of the enemy astride the 
Gash, 20 miles south-east of Kassala. The British forward positions in 
the Gallabat area were bombed with no damage or casualties. 

A Nairobi communiqué announced 2 attacks on the night of Oct. 
12 on the aerodrome at Javello, Abyssinia, heavy bombs falling on the 
hangars and other buildings. 

The Italian communiqué stated that British armoured cars had 
attacked a position south-east of Sidi Barrani and were ‘‘completely 
repelled”; also that 3 British ships had shelled the positions round Sidi 
Barrani, ‘without causing damage or losses’. Tobruk had also been 
raided, and an attack made on Portolado, in the island of Leros, where 
the church and other civilian buildings were hit, and 34 people killed. 
No damage of any note was caused to military objectives, and 2 British 
machines were shot down. 

Italian bombing attacks on airfields in Egypt had visible 
results, that on El Daba being especially effective. In East Africa 
Lodwar, in Kenya, was again bombed, and a fire started, and at 
Perim the port installations were repeatedly bombed and vast fires 
caused. British raids on Javello, Maddi, and Gura did slight damage 
but injured no one. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


Oct. 11.—It was announced that a contract had been concluded with 
Great Britain for the supply of meat to a value of £25 million. 


AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 7—The Minister of External Affairs issued a statement replying 
to one from the French Consul-General, who had declared that the 
people of New Caledonia would have remained loyal to the true Govern- 
ment of France if they had been left alone and expressed the opinion 
that those who had questioned the authority of Vichy had done so 
for very personal reasons. 

Mr. McEwen greatly regretted M. Tremoulet’s reflections on the 
Colonies which had determined to continue the fight for freedom, and 
said that while the Commonwealth sympathized with continental 
France it applauded the courageous attitude of the French colonists. 
The attitude of the British Government to Marshal Pétain’s Govern- 
ment was shared exactly by the Commonwealth Government. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. McEwen announced that committees of Free Frenchmen 
had been formed throughout Australia, with headquarters at Perth. 
The leaders had offered to raise volunteers to fight for the Allies and 
funds for the purchase of armaments. 


BELGIUM 


Oct. 3.—It was learnt that M. Pierlot and M. Spaak had left France 
and had arrived in Spain. M. Pierlot had been prevented by Marshal 
Pétain from defining publicly the position of the Belgian Government. 

M. Gutt, the Minister of Finance, and M. De Vleeschauwer, the 
Colonial Minister, broadcast from London, in French and Flemish 
respectively, a statement addressed to their compatriots in Belgium 
defining the Government’s position. They emphasized that Belgium 
was still at war. The King was a prisoner, and the Government, the 
only legal one, whose Ministers had been appointed by the King, was 
determined to fight side by side with Great Britain to achieve freedom. 
Since the country took up arms, on May 10, she had not concluded any 
armistice convention, much less signed a peace treaty. 

They explained that on July 21 the Prime Minister, speaking in 
France, had defined their position, but the French Government would 
not authorize them to broadcast the speech or give it to the press. 

Oct. 6.—Reports from U.S. sources stated that the Speaker of the 
Chamber, addressing the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives in closed session, had expressed his belief in a British 
victory. He also said that conditions in Belgium and France were 
growing more strained and the Gestapo was increasing its activities. 

Oct. 10.—The German authorities in Brussels announced that they 
had installed a German Commissioner in the Hétel de Ville. The meet- 
ings of all societies were prohibited except with the permission, a week 
beforehand, of the German authorities, who also demanded to be 
lurnished with the names of all the members. 

Oct. 11.—The German controlled Brussels wireless stated that acts of 
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sabotage had been committed in the Waterloo area, and broadcast a 
warning that severe penalties would be imposed on anyone who knew 
of the presence of British soldiers in their locality and failed to inform 
the Germans. 

The German controlled papers also contained warnings against 
sabotage, and complaints of acts that had taken place in Liége province. 
Liberated Belgian soldiers in the areas concerned had been made 
prisoner again and sent to a fortress, and the Belgians were warned that 
the moderation shown by the German military authorities se far must 
not be taken for weakness. 

Oct. 12.—Report of arrest of M. Pierlot and M. Spaak. (See Spain), 


BELGIAN CONGO 

Oct. 8.—General de Larminat arrived at Leopoldville on a visit to the 
Governor-General. He and M. Ryckmans expressed jointly the 
determination of their countries to fight by the side of Britain with 
all their resources, and to remain united in supporting the Allied cause 


BRAZIL 

Oct. 14.—Reports were current that the Government had agreed in 
principle to lease two bases to the United States, the places mentioned 
being Para City at the mouth of the Para River, and a place on the 
Pernambuco peninsula. 


BULGARIA 

Oct. 1.—The Army entered Silistria, completing the occupation of 
Southern Dobruja. It was understood in Sofia that the Bulgarians in 
Northern Dobruja, some 100,000 in number, were anxious to remain 
there, and that a delegation of 20 of them had gone to Russia to obtain 
Soviet support. 

Oct. 5.—The Minister for Agriculture left for Berlin and Rome by 
invitation. 

It was announced that numbers of Communist prisoners had been 
set at liberty. A decree was published raising workers’ salaries by 15 
per cent. 

Oct. 8.—The Minister of the Interior announced that he was intro- 
ducing legislation to prohibit Jews from being Civil Servants, soldiers, 
journalists, or artists, and from trading with the State. (Jews numbered 
only 0.6 per cent of the population, and there were none in the Army or 
Civil Service.) 

Oct. 13.—Nazi technicians were reported to have arrived in Sofia, 
and to be also at Rustchuk and Varna. 


BURMA 
Oct. 9.—The arrest was announced, under the Defence Regulations, 
of U Bah U, a former Minister of Revenue. 


CANADA 

Oct. 4.—The meeting at Halifax of the Canadian-American Defence 
Commission concluded. The Chairman, Mr. La Guardia, stated that 
‘“‘We have accomplished for the first time in the history of our two 
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countries the formation of defence plans for the mutual defence of the 
hemisphere’’. } 

Oct. 6.—Arrival in London of the Minister of Agriculture and other 
officials. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 8.—The 21-year-old class, and, in a few districts, those of 22 and 
93 were called up for compulsory military training. The number was 
29,750. 

An official statement issued in Ottawa announced that all exports of 
copper had been stopped, on the ground that all available supplies 
would be needed for home consumption and for British needs. (Japan 
had in recent years been purchasing some 18,000 tons of Canadian 

pper concentrates annually.) 

The Minister for Naval Affairs stated that during 1941 Canada would 
build 100 naval craft at a cost of some $50 million (£11 million) and 
would increase the personnel to 20,000 by the spring of 1942. The 
Deputy Minister for Air stated that the number of airmen in training 
was now 6,000 and would reach 8,000 by Christmas, (In June the 
number was 500). 

Oct. 10.—The Minister of Munitions announced that 3,000 tanks of a 
new type were to be built in Canada for the British and Canadian forces. 

Oct. 12.~-Mr. Hanson, the Conservative leader, speaking at a political 
meeting at Prince Edward Island, said that despite the censorship he 
proposed to reveal that some 10,000 British airmen over and above 
the trainees under the Commonwealth scheme were to be trained in 
Canada, and that 300 had already arrived. (He was attacking the Prime 
Minister for rejecting in 1938 the British proposals for training airmen 
in Canada.) 

The Minister for Air, in a reply at Ottawa, said it was true that 
British schools, complete with instructors, etc., were being transferred 
to Canada, and these schools would remain under British control. The 
British Government had insisted on secrecy in order not to invite 
concentrated attack on vital air units in transit to Canada. 

The Prime Minister stated that the people of Canada and the people 
of hard-pressed Britain would find the disclosure hard to understand 
and impossible to forgive. “I am sure’, he said, “that the people of 
both countries will condemn without reservation such reckless readiness 
to give information to the nation’s enemies’. 


CHILE 

Oct. 13.—It was learnt that the Government had notified the German 
Government that the Consul-General at Valparaiso was persona non 
grata and would be withdrawn. (He had given false passports to 4 
seamen from the Graf Spee who escaped from Argentina and were 
arrested by the Chilean police when about to sail for Japan.) 


CHINA 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Uct. 9.—Chiang Kai-shek, in a message to the nation on the occasion 
of the national holiday the next day, said “I can definitely state that if 
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Chinese resistance continues Japan’s hope of making use of the Axis 
alliance will be completely frustrated’. 

Oct. 10.—Fu Siao-en, the Chinese Mayor of the Japanese-sponsored 
municipality of Greater Shanghai, was murdered in his house in the 
Hongkew district. 

Oct. 13.—Chinese well-wishers of Britain in Chungking started a fund 
for the relief of air raid victims in London.» 


SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 
Oct. 4.—Japanese aircraft bombed Chengtu, Liangshan, and other 
cities in Szechwan. 
Oct. 12.—The Japanese raided Chengfu, damaging French property, 
Oct. 13.—The Chinese claimed the recapture of Matang, on the Yang- 
tze between Anking and Kiukiang, thus cutting the river communica- 
tions of the Japanese between Nanking and Kiukiang. 


; SouTH CHINA 

Oct. 8.—Japanese raids on Kunming continued, and the Japanese 
claimed to have set fire to the arsenal and to have destroyed a Chinese 
fighter formation of 14 machines which tried to intercept thé Japanese 
bombers. 

Oct. 13.—The Japanese again bombed Kunming with over 3 
machines, hitting the Yunnan University and the German-Catholic 
School for the Blind. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 

Oct. 10.—The U.S. naval authorities in Shanghai announced that the 
commander of the Japanese gendarmerie there had written to Admiral 
Hart apologizing for the ‘“‘unwarrantable conduct”’ of the gendarmes 
who assaulted a sailor of the U.S.S. Augusta. 

Oct. 13.—The dependants of the U.S. Embassy and Guard in Peking 
were ordered to withdraw by the Naval department in Washington. 

Anti-British and anti-American posters appeared all over Peking, one 
reading, ‘“Take an oath to death to overthrow England and America’. 
The ‘“‘Chinese Youth Movement”’ distributed handbills hostile to the 
two countries, and gave lectures in parks, theatres, and schools to incite 
the people against them. 

The Japanese released two small British coasters which had been 
detained in September. The British naval authorities in Shanghai were 
understood to be pressing for the release of 3 others, still held. 


CUBA 
Oct. 10.—General Batista took the oath as President, and appointed 
Dr. Saldrigas Prime Minister. 


DENMARK 

Oct. 5.—The Minister of Trade resigned, and was succeeded by Hr. 
Hendriksen. 

Oct. 9.—The formation of a Danish Council in London was announced, 
to represent all Danes in their efforts to work for a British victory, t0 
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help to solve problems arising from the suspension of relations with 
Denmark, and to cooperate with existing organizations both in England 


and abroad. 


EIRE 

Oct. 8.—It was announced in Dublin that the German Government 
had expressed regret for the bombing of Campile in County Wexford on 
Aug. 26 and would pay compensation. 


EQUADOR 

Oct. 14.—It was understood that the Government had expressed their 
readiness to the U.S. Government to allow the United States the use of 
the Galapagos Islands as a naval and air base. 


FINLAND 

Oct. 4.—The Prime Minister announced a measure to confirm the 
existing conditions in the Aaland Islands by a formal treaty with 
Russia whereby the demilitarization of the islands would be watched 
over jointly by the Finnish and Soviet Consulate established at Marie- 
hamm. (The demilitarization had been carried out in August.) 

Oct. 11.—The Government signed an agreement with the Soviet 
Government undertaking to demilitarize the Aaland Islands at once 
and not to place them at the disposal of the armed forces of another 
State. 

Oct. 14.—Reports were current that a considerable body of German 
troops had arrived in the country. 


FRANCE 

Sept. 30.—The Government announced that they intended to main- 
tain full military and civil control over all Colonies and Protectorates, 
and, with a view to this, had decided to strengthen the defences at 
Martinique. They stated that the announcement was made because of 
“vicious British propaganda”’ to the effect that Italy was attempting 
to take over Syria. 

Oct. 1.—New rationing restrictions came into force in unoccupied 
territory. 

The Government confiscated the entire property of M. Cot, and 
issued a warrant for his arrest. (He was in America.) 

Oct. 2.—M. Boisson was awarded the Croix de Guerre for his defence 
of Dakar. 

Admiral Muselier, in a world broadcast (from London), said that he 
felt obliged to speak about the Dakar affair owing to the fact that the 
Vichy Government had given orders to fire on the emissaries of the 
Free French Forces there. ‘“‘I defy anyone’, he said, ‘“‘to prove that 
any of my officers or of my sailors is in the pay of a foreign Power, or 
is acting against his country ...So far as our action against France 
\s concerned I wish to emphasize that our ships and our sailors at Dakar 
had orders not to fire against Frenchmen. We prefer to be martyrs 
rather than assassins.”’ 

He accused Admiral Darlan of betraying his promise to their Allies 
and abandoning the fight at a time when the Fleet was intact and its 
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personnel desired nothing more than to continue the fight in order to 
expel the invader. In commanding the men entrusted to him to lay 
down their arms he committed the greatest fault a leader could commit, 
and ‘‘by this sin against the spirit you placed all your subordinates 
in an odious position in that their difficulty was not to do their duty 
but to discover wherein their duty lay. God knows what catastrophes 
this moral crisis which you imposed upon us all has brought. . 

Radio Paris broadcast an announcement regarding the status of 
Jews in occupied territory. A new statute provided for the registration 
of all Jews by Oct. 20, after which all who had not registered would be 
punished by imprisonment or heavy fines extending, possibly, to 
confiscation of all fortunes and property. All Jewish shopkeepers were 
to affix notices in French and German stating their race. 

The Vichy Government promulgated legislation for unoccupied 
France, by which all Jews were divided into categories. Those born 
in France who had served in the Army were not subjected to severe 
restrictions, but foreign Jews who had recently arrived in the country 
were not allowed to exercise any trade or profession. 

Oct. 4.—M. Zay, the former Education Minister, was convicted by 
court-martial of desertion and fleeing before the enemy. 

Oct. 5.—M. Baudouin gave an interview to the press in which he said, 
according to the Lyons radio, that France’s foreign policy, “while 
awaiting the peace treaty, can only be a policy of loyalty towards our 
conquerors, a policy of expectation in the European domain and one of 
vigorous defence of our colonial Empire’. Referring to Dakar he said 
“We are not dealing with misguided Frenchmen, but with a traitor 
who, with the complicity of Great Britain, has tried to create a parody 
of a government destined to divide France’. 

Of Indo-China he said, ‘‘Japanis a great nation, and the preponderat- 
ing circumstances of Japan in the Far East cannot be denied by any 
realistic statesman. The concessions which we have agreed to do not 
interfere with the independence of our fine colonies’. 

General Weygand left Vichy for Algiers to take up the post of C. in C. 
of all the French Forces oversea, to which he was appointed by Marshal 
Pétain. 

The headquarters of the French Forces announced that a number of 
National Committees were being created in all foreign countries with 
important colonies of French people, and had already been set up in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, Canada, the U.S.A., Egypt, 
South Africa, Australia, and Mauritius. In 20 other countries individual 
Frenchmen had offered their services and General de Gaulle had 
appointed representatives in each of them. 

Oct. 6.—The German authorities gave permission for the institution 
of correspondence by postcard between occupied and unoccupied 
France, but only stereotyped statements, already printed on the card, 
were allowed, the writer striking out those not needed. 

Oct. 7.—It was announced in Vichy that M. Scapini had arrived in 
Berlin to conduct technical negotiations for the speeding up of the 
work of the Armistice Commission. 

Oci. 8.—Reports from American sources stated that even in oc« “upied 
France demonstrations of sympathy with Great Britain and General 
de Gaulle were common, in spite of official disapproval. 
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Formation of committees of Free Frenchmen in Australia. (See 

ustralta. 

, snare ve French Fleet and aircraft made by the Ambassador to 
Washington. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 9.—Reports from American sources of the conditions in un- 
occupied France showed that there was a very serious shortage of food, 
and that sugar, coffee, olive oil, butter, chocolate, soap, and matches 
were unobtainable. Meat and fish were very scarce, and there was very 


f little coal. 


Marshal Pétain, in a broadcast said “I am going to set forth for you 
what should be the essential outline of our new régime—national in 
foreign policy, hierarchical in internal policy, coordinated and con- 
trolled in its economy, and, above all, social in its spirit and in its 
institutions”. 

He had been silent for over a month, but the Government, he assured 
his hearers, had lost “‘neither their independence of speech nor their care 


| for the interest of the country. If they have been silent they have been 


working’. Three million refugees and 2 million demobilized soldiers had 
returned to their homes. Most of the bridges destroyed had been put 
hack into use, and transport had been almost entirely restored. An 
immense legislative task had been accomplished, and they had under- 
taken also the revision of naturalization difficulties, legislation re 


Faccess to certain professions, the dissolution of secret societies, the 
"search for those responsible for the disaster, and the fight against 


alcoholism. 

A new law would regulate relations between capital and labour, and 
the reform in education, already begun, would rebuild the unity of the 
nation. To deal with immediate needs they had had to overthrow 
established customs and to disregard particular interests. 

Turning to the future, which he described as gloomy, he said an agree- 


» ment on the fate of prisoners of war was one of the chief objects of his 


attention. He sent an affectionate message of sympathy to the people 


> of Alsace and Lorraine, who had had to leave their towns and villages, 
» and to those of occupied France and of Paris. 


Arrival of General de Gaulle at Duala and statement by the Governor. 
See French Cameroons.) 

Oct. 10.—Among the repressive measures imposed by the Germans in 
occupied France, according to neutral reports, were the jamming of 
British broadcasts, the seizing at Bordeaux of the mail from neutral 
countries, and a ban on the movement to and from unoccupied territory 
of all foreigners, Jews and coloured people. 

_ Oct. 11.—Marshal Pétain, in a message to the country, said that in 
foreign policy the new France must be freed from all so-called tradi- 
tional friendships and enmities. Nationalism would be the keynote of 
foreign policy, a nationalism which aimed at international collabora- 


§ tion “‘to be sought in every sphere and among all neighbours”. 


_He went on: “France knows, too, that whatever the political map of 
Europe and of the world, the problem of French-German relations, so 
lightly treated in the past, will continue to determine the future. 
Germany ... can, of course, choose between the traditional peace of 


| Oppression and a new peace of collaboration. To the misery, the unrest, 


the repression, and the probable conflicts which a new peace made on 
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the pattern of the past would bring in its wake Germany may prefer 
a peace which would be real for the conqueror and would aim at the 
well-being of all.”’ 

As to the new social order in France the message said the régime 
would be a “‘social hierarchy’. Its foundation would not be the old 
false idea of natural inequality but the principle of the right of all 
Frenchmen to work. The various trades and professions would have 
their own professional organizations. Strikes and lockouts would be 
banned, and arbitration compulsory. In the economic sphere there 
would bea controlled system, and money would be its servant. The 
new monetary system would therefore be linked with gold only to 
guarantee foreign settlements. Internally it would be a measure of 
the circulation of prime commodities. This involved a double con- 
trol —a foreign control for foreign trade and exchange and an 
internal control of consumption and prices. 

Reports from neutral sources stated that in occupied territory about 
_ 75 per cent of the grain harvest had been seized and sent to German, 
and that everything available that could be transported was being 
requisitioned. The seizures of cattle far exceeded the needs of the 
Army, and in some areas all the pigs were believed to have been taken. 

Report of arrival of gold in Martinique. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 12.—The Government decided to suspend the activities of the 
local authorities for the departments of unoccupied France on the 
ground that they might be made the occasion for political agitation. 

Marshal Pétain was understood to have received a report from the 
scientific advisers to the Ministry of Agriculture and Food warning him 
that unless supplies of vitamin “‘A’”’ were soon made available to children 
three-quarters of all the children in the country would be in danger of 
death from malnutrition or disease before the winter was over. 

Neutral observers estimated that the German troops in occupied 
France numbered about 2} million. In unoccupied territory German 
officials in civilian dress were reported to be calling on the mayors and 
other local authorities in many towns asking a series of questions s0 
framed as to suggest that a very close watch was being kept on the area 
concerned. 

French Army and Air Force material was being transported every 
day to occupied France for use against England, under the supervision 
of German military commissions, which were posted everywhere to 
watch over the demobilization of the French Army. 


FRENCH CAMEROONS 

Oct. 9.—General de Gaulle landed at Duala and was welcomed by the 
Governor, Col. Leclerc, who said ‘‘I have not promised the people of the 
Cameroons an easy life, but rather one of sacrifice. There are no faint 
hearts here. We are men of firmness and resolution. The Cameroons 
are ready for any eventuality”. 

The General replied that the Cameroons had set a magnificent example 
“which has already been followed by a number of colonies, others will 
follow soon’. If a handful of men did not accept defeat, everything 
was to be hoped for. 

Oct. 12.—General de Gaulle telegraphed to Mr. Churchill from Duala 
saying that from French soil over which the enemy had no control he 
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sent ‘an expression of complete confidence and faithful friendship from 
14 million Frenchmen or French subjects already bound to me for the 
prosecution of the war by the side of the Allies until final victory”. 

He received a reply in which Mr. Churchill said they would stand 
resolutely together until all obstacles had been overcome and “‘we share 
in the triumph of our cause’. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA — 

Oct. 3.—Reports reaching General de Gaulle stated that a state of 
siege had been declared at Dakar owing to the growth there of the move- 
ment in favour of the Free French Forces. Naval machine-guns were 
trained on the town, and the Governor General dismissed the Municipal 
Government. Numerous arrests were believed to have been made, and 
a court-martial was convened and was in permanent session. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 1.—The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to the raids on Berlin, said 
that ‘speculation in certain London quarters on shattering the morale 
of the people of Berlin is too stupid for words. These indiscriminate 
raids... will merely serve to harden determination to increase the 
reprisal attacks on military objectives in London and other British 
towns’. These reprisals had hitherto only been made against important 
military objectives, “‘but does Churchill think’’, it asked, ‘‘that it 


| must always remain so? Or do these criminals want to provoke the 


German people to order their Luftwaffe to destroy whole towns of 
England in flames?” 

A fortnight’s course of instruction for foreigners, to enlighten them 
about the Nazi system and the coming ‘“‘new order’’ in Europe began 
in Berlin. The organizers were understood to have invited hundreds 
of people from occupied countries and likely sympathizers from 
neutral countries. 

Oct. 2.—Statements made to U.S. press correspondents in Berlin 
from “authoritative sources’ suggested that the main objective in the 
operations against England was to harass and wear down British 
nerves, the British economy, and, finally, British strength. The air 
attacks had a three-fold aim, according to “an authoritative spokes- 
man’, i.e., to harass London by systematic and incessant bombard- 
ment; to attack and gradually destroy Britain’s key industries; and to 
paralyse the two main ports of entry—London and Liverpool—by the 
systematic destruction of their harbours, warehouses, etc. 

_ The technical periodical Bankarchiv, in an article quoting from 
Spanish statistics and from speeches by General Franco and Sejfior 


| Sufer, concluded that Spain was “economically almost annihilated’’. 


Staple foodstuffs were scarce, particularly wheat and olive oil, and 
railway rolling stock had been reduced by nearly a half. The export 
trade was not functioning, and gold reserves were exhausted. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, referring to Mr. Welles’s speech of Sept. 29, 
maintained that it was not Germany who was the aggressor. It also 
declared that President Roosevelt’s advocacy of a Monroe Doctrine 
for each continent really meant that U.S. policy aimed at keeping 
the nations of Europe and Asia from the conference table which could 
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rearrange their Lebensraums, and encouraged certain among them to 
remain a battlefield while waiting for American intervention. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt declared that Russia and the U.S.A 
should make up their minds whether they were on the side of the 
British world of yesterday or on that of the new order of to-morrow. 

The Bremen radio news included the statement that 13,000 civiliay 
casualties had been caused by the air raids on London. 

It was learnt that Hitler had during the previous week received the 
Dutch Nazi leader, Mussert, in the presence of Terboven, Rost van 
Tonningen, and Seyss- Inquart, the Reich Commissioner for Norw ay. 

Oct. 3.—The News Agency, referring to the British Cabinet changes, 
said that “with Chamberlain one of the men most guilty for the English 
war disappears from the London theatre of mischief, where until the 
very last he played a wretched réle as a marionette of Churchill. In 
the fact of history he is to carry the terrible responsibility of having 
dragged the world into this war in measureless delusion, and thus to 
have participated in the destruction of the Empire. He will live as the 
typical English hypocrite who, with his umbrella, came to Godesberg 
and Munich to gain time for the sharpening of the dagger with which 
England was treacherously to stab in the back the peoples fighting for 
their right to live. It has developed in another way than Chamberlain 
imagined when he foamed that he hoped to live for the day when 
Hitler would be no more.” 

A semi-official broadcast stated that Chamberlain’s resignation 
removed the last representative of Britain’s proudest days of Empire 
politics. As Churchill was maintaining his war policy by squandering 
the assets of the British Empire he was obviously anxious to get rid 
of a man who might be able to invite the Cabinet to count the cost oi 
such recklessness. 

The Bremen wireless station declared that German airmen took « 
great pride not only in hitting their targets, but also in not allowing 
their aim to be interfered with by atmospheric or other conditions 
In bombing military objectives in East London the way was shown by) 
fires blazing in London’s black-out, and after hitting their targets th 
airmen returned home “‘with the gratifying knowledge that they had 
not destroyed or even damaged a single dwelling-house’’. 

Oct. 4.—Hitler and Ribbentrop met Mussolini and Ciano in thi 
Brenner Pass, ‘“‘for a cordial meeting, which was held in the Axis 
spirit’, according to an announcement, which continued, ‘‘the two 
Chiefs of State . . . examined for 3 hours all problems concerning thi 
two countries. Field Marshal Keitel attended part of the conver 
sations, which continued during the luncheon, and which were als 
attended by the two foreign Ministers’. 

Oct. 7.—The Rumanian Legation announced that German troops 
had been sent to Rumania, and had reached the country in accor dane 
with an agreement with the Government for training and reorganizing 
the Army with all equipment necessary for modern warfare. A numbe! 
of Italian troops would also be sent to assist in this work. It als 
explained that the fact that the German troops were motorized Was 
due to the request by the Rumanian Government that the Am) 
should be instructed in the latest methods of warfare. 

German officials at the Wilhelmstrasse first declared that reports 0 
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German troops being in Rumania were apparently due to the presence 
of armed units of S.S. officers who were supervising the resettlement 
of German nationals from Bessarabia. Later, an official said “It was 
recently reported that a German General was there, and it is now quite 
possible that there are German troops”’. 

The Bremen radio, in an English broadcast, described the ‘‘hopeless 
situation in which England now finds herself’’, and then pointed out 
“how advisable it would be to call a halt before it is too late’’. 

The D.A.Z. stated that “even in the hypothetical case of the Axis 
being unable to end the war successfully, Great Britain will on no 
account be able to annihilate Germany and Italy’. 

lhe Vélkischer Beobachter declared that Britain could only be saved 
by a revolution which would lead to the imprisonment of Churchill in 
the Tower of London. 

Oct. 8.—A senior officer of the Air Force told the press that the air 
operations against England so far were ‘‘merely an initial phase’, and 
that the plan was to secure, (1) absolute control of the Channel; (2) 
progressive and complete annihilation of London; (3) a steady paralysis 
of Britain’s technical, commercial, and industrial life; (4) demoraliza- 
tion of the population; and (5) progressive weakening of the British 
fighter force. 

The broadcast bulletins contained attacks on Mr. Churchill for his 
“deliberate assassination of the civil population’, and accused the 
R.A.F. of a “sadistic lust for blood’. 

The News Agency’s account of the raid on Berlin stated that a 
number of private houses and 2 hospitals, one of them the famous 
Robert Koch Institute, had been hit. Other bombs fell on a maternity 


| home, a children’s hospital, and a cemetery chapel. 


Oct. 9.—The Voélkischer Beobachter, under the heading ‘““Grave-digger 
Churchill”, declared that ‘‘as Nero enjoyed the sight of burning Rome 
so Churchill enjoys the sight of burning London from the heights of 
Primrose Hill. Eight thousand five hundred dead accuse him not only 
of being their own grave-digger, but the grave-digger of Britain and of 
the Empire’’. 

The Lokal Anzeiger said Churchill had offered defeatist London stones 
instead of bread. 

Oct. 10.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the large scale 
evacuation of children from Berlin had begun, most of them going to 
East Prussia and Austria. 

Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse announced that stronger military units 
were already on their way to the Rumanian oil fields and ports, and 
iighter aircraft would soon follow. 

Publication by Bucarest press of German News Agency statement 
Tegarding the troops going to Rumania. (See Rumania.) 

Uct. 11.—The Bérsen Zeitung published an attack on Sweden for 
the British sympathies of the people, and declared that the British 
Secret Service was sabotaging Swedish industry and armament 
factories, while the Swedes were purposely not punishing those 
responsible. 

Oct. 13.—The News Agency announced that, in response to Rumania’s 
request for assistance under the Vienna Agreement, the Reich Govern- 
ment had dispatched there a military mission “with the necessary 
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training formations’. Fighter squadrons had also been sent “‘as ay 
additional protection for the oil fields’. 

An official communiqué announced that “such friendly Governments 
as may be politically interested in the dispatch of a German Amy 
Division to Rumania have been informed about it’’. 


GIBRALTAR 
Oct. 12.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived from Madrid. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 1.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week 
ended Sept. 22 totalled 159,288 tons; i.e. 19 British ships, of 131,87 
tons; 3 Allied, of 13,006 tons; and 5 neutrals, of 14,425 tons. During th: 
same week Germany lost merchant tonnage totalling 24,000 tons. 

Oct. 2.—It was announced that the Lord President of the Counc 
had appointed a Scientific Advisory Committee, with a secretary from 
the Cabinet Secretariat, in order to ensure the continuance of the fulles 
cooperation of scientific workers with the Government in the national 
war effort. The Chairman was Lord Hankey. 

The Government decided that no more children would be sent to the 
Dominions until further notice, as they could not take the respons: 
bility of sending them under the evacuation scheme during the winte: 
months. (Some 2,650 had gone already under the scheme.) 

The Minister of Economic Warfare, speaking in London, said that 
Germany, and still more Italy, were seriously deficient in many of the 
key commodities without which modern war could not be carried on 
e.g. oil, ferro-alloys for hardening steel, rubber, lead, copper, an( 
textiles. It was true that in the countries overrun Germany had looted 
large stocks, but these would only last them a period of months, and 
there was evidence that they were already practically exhausted. 

On the question of whether food should be allowed to go to occupied 
countries he said, “‘I am quite satisfied from a study of the facts that 
Europe as a whole there will be no famine this winter. There is enoug! 
food to go round provided it is fairly shared out. Any local shortages 
would be the responsibilities of the German rulers”. He did not believe 
it possible to devise a system which would guarantee that food goin 
to occupied countries would not find its way into Nazi stomachs. 

Oct. 3.—Mr. Chamberlain resigned the office of Lord President of the 
Council, on the ground of ill-health, and was succeeded by Sir Jolit 
Anderson. The following Cabinet appointments were announcet 
Home Secretary and Minister of Home Security, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
Dominions Secretary, Lord Cranborne; President of the Board of Trate 
Capt. Oliver Lyttelton; Minister of Supply, Sir Andrew Duncat 
Minister of Transport, Col. Moore-Brabazon; First Commissioner © 
Works and Minister of Works and Buildings (the latter a new Ministr) 
Sir John Reith. 

The Prime Minister invited Sir Kingsley Wood and Mr. Bevin to 
members of the War Cabinet. Lord Hewart resigned the office of Lor 
Chief Justice, and was succeeded by Lord Caldecote. 
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Oct. 4.—Air Chief Marshal Sir Cyril Newall was appointed Governor- 
General of New Zealand, and succeeded as Chief of Air Staff by Air 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal. 

Oct. 5.—The Swedish Minister in London protested at the Foreign 


© Office against the dropping of bombs alleged to be British on Malmé6 on 


Oct. 3. 

The Air Ministry issued an emphatic denial that any British aircraft 
was over or near Swedish territory during the period in question. 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Gardiner, the Canadian Minister of Agriculture, and Mr. 
Taggart, Minister of Agriculture for Saskatchewan, arrived in London, 
accompanied by several officials, and were met by the Dominions 
Secretary. 

Mr. Gardiner told the press they had come for the purpose of making 
known to the British Government their exact position in relation to 
food and other supplies, and to inquire whether there was any way in 
which they could adjust their production and distribution to assist more 


Fetfectively in the common war effort. 


Oct. 8.—The Admiralty announced that shipping losses for the week 


Fended Sept. 30 were 10 British ships of 55,927 tons, 4 Allied, and 1 
neutral, making a total of 72,337 tons. 


Mr. Churchill’s speech in Parliament. (See Special Summary.) 
rhe Secretary of State for Air announced the formation in England 


of the first R.A.F. squadron to be composed entirely of United States 
) pilots. It would be known as the Eagle Squadron. 


Exchequer returns issued showed that the country was spending at 


M the rate of £14 million a day. Since the financial year began in April 


+the Supply Services had absorbed £1,542 million. 


Oct. 9—Mr. Churchill was unanimously elected leader of the Con- 


 servative Party. 


Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that the allowances to families 


>and dependents of men in the Fighting Services were being increased 
in November. 


Mr. Bevin, addressing the Trade Union Congress, appealed to labour 


)for ‘the last ounce of energy’”’ to build up “overwhelming forces’ to 
defeat Hitler. Bombs and guns were the only language the Nazis 
understood, and the best answer to Hitler was to show that, do what he 
) might, for every bomb he dropped Britain could make it two. 


Oct. 10.—The Ministry of Supply announced that arrangements were 


being made with the U.S. Government for the storage in America of a 
reserve of wool consisting of 250 million Ibs. from the Australian clip. 
"It would be available for purchase by the United States in the event of 
an emergency arising which made it necessary for it to be used in that 
B country. 


It was announced in London that £70,000 had been received for the 


) purchase of aircraft from British subjects in China since the fund was 
opened 3 months earlier, and over £5,000 for the London Air Raid 
» Victims Fund. 


Oct. 13.—Major-General Chaney and a member of the U.S. Air Force 


staff arrived in London as official observers of Britain’s air defences and 
» of the bombing of the civil population. 


Princess Elizabeth broadcast a message to children of the Empire 
at home and overseas, to inaugurate a new weekly feature in 
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the North American service specially designed for children evacuated 
to Canada and the U.S.A. 

Oct. 14.—Some 5,000 men of the Pioneer Corps were drafted ty 
London to assist in the clearance of devastated areas. 


GREECE 
Oct. 14.—Reports from Hungarian sources stated that a Turkish 
military mission had arrived in Athens. 


HADRAMAUT 

Oct. 6.—The Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla issued a statement strongly 
contradicting reports made by the Italian broadcasting stations that 
heavy British bombing was carried out from time to time in the 
Hadramaut. The relationship of Hadramis with the British Govem- 
ment was very friendly, and every one, including himself, was satisfied 
with it; they were astonished to hear such false and baseless reports. 


HUNGARY 

Oct. 10.—A statement issued in Budapest stated that German troop: 
had passed through the country on their way to Rumania, and referre( 
to Hungary’s “‘great friendship” for Germany. 

Oct. 11.—The News Agency announced that the Government hai 


asked for Axis intervention to settle differences with Rumania. 


INDIA 

Oct. 1.—Among further gifts to the British Government for aircrai 
were £10,000 from the Maharaja of Morvi and £5,000 from the Maharaja 
of Darbhanga, who also gave a similar sum to the Indian Air Force. 

Oct. 2.—The Prime Minister of the Punjab, in a speech to a meeting 
of landlords in Delhi, said, “Mr. Gandhi’s demand amounted to this— 
that while Britain is engaged in a life and death struggle against Hitler 
ism he should be given freedom to stab her in the back. That th 
stabbing is, according to Mr. Gandhi, non-violent makes no difference 
to this position’”’. 

He denied emphatically Mr. Gandhi's statement that the majority oi 
Indians were indifferent to the issue of the war. 

A “‘good will mission” from Thailand arrived in Simla. 

Oct. 3.—Voluntary contributions to the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund passed the total of 2 crores (£1,500,000). 

The President of the Congress was reported to have stated tha! 
the Congress was not a pacifist society but a political organizatior 
struggling for a definite political objective. 


INDO-CHINA 

Oct. 7.—Reports from Japanese sources stated that French troop: & 
numbering 1,052, including a major-general, who surrendered during 
the fighting at Langson on Sept. 23 and 24 had been released. 

Oct. 8.—More Japanese troops landed at Hanoi. French officia 
there stated that the Japanese were overstepping the agreement \' 
Sept. 22, and that the whole of Tongking was being brought under thei! 
control. Japanese officials indicated that it might be found necessa! 
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to ask the Indo-Chinese Government for a credit for the support of the 
japanese troops stationed in the country. 


ITALY 

Sept. 30.—The Corrtere della Sera declared that the giving of aid 
by America to Britain constituted ‘‘an act of war’’, on the ground, 
mainly, that the dealer (both in the case of the destroyers and in the 
proposed salegof flying fortresses) was not a private citizen but the 
otate. 

Olive oil, butter, and lard were added to the list of restricted articles 
of food. 

Oct. 1.—Sefior Sufier arrived in Rome and had a long conversation 
with Mussolini and Ciano. The Popolo d'Italia remarked that relations 
with Spain were such that she should be regarded as belonging to the 
same political system, and there was no doubt that the cooperation of 
Germany, Italy, and Spain would become closer and closer. 

Count Ciano entertained Sefior Sufier at a dinner at which the 
German Chargé d’Affaires was present. The Stefani Agency remarked 
that the long-established friendly relations between Spain and the Axis 
Powers had been rendered still more cordial by their comradeship in 
arms during the Spanish Civil War. So close a friendship need not be 
specially confirmed by solemnly drafted documents. 

Oct. 2.—It was learnt that the Under-Secretary for the Construction 
of War Machinery had ordered the suspension of all sales of copper 
objects and parts until further notice. 

The Ministry of Corporations issued instructions to householders to 
devote more time to raising rabbits, since they consumed domestic 
scraps and bred fast, providing meat and fur. 

Oct. 3.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that the “Axis Allies are not 
impatient to conclude the war quickly. They only have a firm deter- 
mination to reach an ultimate and integral victory which will revitalize 
Europe and Africa’’. 

Oct. 4.—Meeting between Mussolini and Hitler in the Brenner Pass. 
(See Germany.) 

Oct. 5.—The Giornale d'Italia declared that the collapse of Great 
Britain was inevitable, saying “It is now the turn for arms, and the 
British will soon see their effects. The enemy will realize in the North 
and the South that the Axis Powers have divided the task without 
confusing their commands, men, and material, but with a determina- 
tion and with concentric plans which must infallibly end in a joint 
totalitarian victory.” 

Oct. 7.—Mr. Matthews, the correspondent of the New York Times, 
was ordered to leave the country because of ‘‘one of his dispatches in 
which he falsely stated that Italy and Germany would interfere in the 
United States Presidential election’. This ‘‘tended to disturb relations 
between the countries’’. 

Responsible quarters in Rome denied that Italy was sending troops to 
Rumania. 

Oct. 9.—The News Agency announced the signature of a trade treaty 
with Finland. 

Mussolini reviewed the troops at Saloga, near Gorizia (on the 
Yugoslav frontier). 
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Oct. 10.—An official denial was issued of reports that General Keitel] 
had gone to Libya. 

Oct. 11.—The Rome radio, referring to the raids on London, stated 
that Hitler’s purpose was to set on foot a revolutionary movement 
against Mr. Churchill, and went on, “‘this revolution will take place and 
liberate the people. Germany is not out to destroy property and take 
innocent lives. Her aim is to shake the people’s nerves and set their 
consciences to work, so that they will rebel against their present leaders” 


JAPAN 


Oct. 1.—The Government were reported to have recalled General 
Nishihara and to have ordered an enquiry into the bombing of Haip- 
hong on Sept. 26. 

Oct. 4.—The Domei Agency reported that the Prime Minister had 
declared that should the U.S.A. recognize Japanese, German, and 
Italian leadership in East Asia and Europe the three Powers would 
logically recognize United States leadership in the Western Hemisphere, 
but “If the United States deliberately refuses to understand th 
intentions of the tripartite agreement, consider them hostile to the 
United States, and challenge the three Powers we are ready to accept the 
fight to a finish. The adjustment of political and economic relations 
with the Soviet will be continued in the future. This does not signify, 
however, that we are ready to accept Communism’. 

Oct. 7.—The Foreign Minister, addressing Provincial Governors in 
Tokyo, said he regretted the Western Powers had thwarted and were 
thwarting Japan’s peaceful efforts to solve her problems of over- 
population and poverty by banning or restricting Japanese immigra- 
tion and setting a high tariff wall against their merchandise. As to the 
China Affair, he emphasized that it was unavoidable that third Powers 
interests should suffer, ‘particularly if those interests are being used as 
bases to resist our military operations in China’’. If the Powers wished 
to eliminate damage to their interests they should wish an early 
termination of the hostilities, instead of ‘administering a camphor in- 
jection to the Chiang-Kai-shek régime in the form of credits and the 
supply of war materials, by which they are prolonging the life of a 
doomed administration”’. 

He declared that in the face of the Anglo-American Agreement re- 
garding naval and air bases and the joint defence agreements between 
America and Canada and between the U.S.A., Great Britain, and 
Australia the Three-Power Pact was entirely defensive in character 
Referring to the U.S.S.R. he said “‘the current international emergency 
which may well be called a world revolution does not permit both Japan 
and the Soviet Union to wrangle in the Far Eastern corner’, and went 
on, “I believe that the situation calls for the two countries to cooperate 
in attaining a greater objective by dispelling misunderstanding, if any 
exists, and solving pending questions. Nothing would delight other 
parts of the world more than a dispute between Japan and the Soviet 
Union at this juncture, which would result in pulling chestnuts out 0! 
the fire for others’’. He referred to Article 5 of the Three-Power Pact 
and added, ‘‘However, it would never be permissible to let Communism 
ride over Japan, Manchukuo, and China’’. 

After referring to the new U.S. loan to China he said, ‘While we at 
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not seeking to provoke conflict with any nation we must oppose bitterly 
any Power which assists Chiang Kai-shek . . .”’ 


ated [he Foreign Office spokesman stated that there was 
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‘no room for a 


aa basic readjustment of relations between Japan and the U.S.A. in the 
take current situation, especially since the United States insists upon the 
their solution of all pending questions first”. 4 
ers” Oct. 8.—The British Ambassador informed the Foreign Minister that 
’ —% his Government did not intend to renew the Burma Road agreement. 
: fhe Minister without Pertfolio, addressing a conference of Provincial 
veral E« Governors, said Japan had enough stocks, including war materials, to 
laip- © last for some time. 
: Oct. 9.—The Asahi, referring to the opening of the Burma Road, said 


“We shall have to avoid treating the question as a vital issue. There is 








, % 
e nothing very important about the British decision”, which was pre- 
ould | sumably the Anglo-American reply to the Three-Power Pact. It main- 
rere tained that the help to be given to Chiang Kai-shek would not alter 
“7 Japan’s position in C hina, ‘‘because as a result of the agreement with 
the j the Vichy Government Japanese troops have undertaken to garrison 
tthe fan Indo-China and will, before long, secure control of the air over Yunnan 
ions [ee and Szechwan”. 
ify © : Oct. 10.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated, with reference to the 
‘' fF departure of American citizens from the Far East, that they were 
+" “taking things too seriously”. In Japan they were not alarmed about 
vere (the situation, and had not given any similar instructions to Japanese 
ver. | ithe U.S.A. They regarded the American action as precautionary. 
era- The Foreign Minister, in a statement replying to Mr. Churchill’s 
“the )  Teferences to the Burma Road and the Three-Power Pact, said it was 
ers Cot understood that the continued closure of the Road was conditional 
oe > on Japan's ability to conclude peace with China. Japan then wished 
hed |) urgently for peace, and he had said so to the British Ambassador; Japan 
arly | _ bad been, and still was, bending every effort to that end. The conclusion 
-in. |) Of the Three-Power Pact was another attempt to achieve the same end. 
the If Britain really wished to see peace restored it was past his compre- 
as hension how she could hope to contribute to the realization of the wish 
by encouraging Chiang Kai-shek to go on fighting, as she was doing by 
ree | Opening the Road. Mr. Churchill's statement was, to say the least, self- 
een Py contradictory. 
ond The Pact was not directed ‘‘against’’ the United States, it was 
ter. |= directed, if at all, “for” the United States. The parties to it wished 
ncy io earnestly that such a powerful nation as the United States, and all 
pan [ee other nations now neutral would not be involved in the European war 
rent [em OF Come by any chance into conflict with Japan, because of the China 
rate |  ‘ucident or otherwise. Such an eventuality was enough to make one 
any || Shudder if one stopped to imagine the consequences. In short, the Pact 
ther i Was a “peace pact”’. ' ; 
viet [oa Oct. 11.—A diplomatic official told the foreign press in Tokyo that 
t of ‘ “Japan has not committed its destiny into Hitler’s hands. We have 


not surrendered our autonomy in foreign policy. It is for the Japanese 
Government to decide what brings the treaty into operation’. Japan 
retained the sole right to decide what constituted an attack (Article 3) 
in the terms of the alliance. 

He described the ‘‘spiritual’’ background of the treaty as follows: 
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‘‘Japan’s primary object is victory in China. America and Great Britain 
oppose our new order and our policy there. They refuse to recognize 
that Japan’s prestige and her future in the Far East require a complete 
victory, which our military power will sooner or later achieve. Germany 
and Italy, like us, aspire to create a new world order. It is natural we 
should support each other. Further, it must be remembered that the 
face of Europe has been changed since the war began.” 

The Emperor reviewed over 100 warships off Yokohama, as part of 
the 2,600th anniversary celebrations. 

Oct. 13.—Speaking in Tokyo the Foreign Minister said “If the war 
should take a form unfavourable to Germany and Italy, Japan must be 
prepared to assist them’. Japan had concluded the alliance because 
she recognized the principle of “‘hakko ichiu” (the 8 corners of the 
universe under one roof, or the whole world one family). He explained 
that “We three nations would be very glad to welcome any other 
Powers, whether it were the United States or another, if they should 
desire to join us in the spirit of ‘hakko ichiu’. However, we are firm) 
determined to eliminate any nation that may obstruct ‘hakko ichiu’,” 

In a reference to the Chinese war he said that “‘if the Japanese people 
are becoming tired of the conflict they are unworthy of the spirit of our 
ancestors”. 

Oct. 14.—The Domei Agency stated that President Roosevelt’s 
pledges to help Britain and China should not be taken too seriously, and 
suggested that the Dayton speech was designed largely for home con- 
sumption. 

The Yomiuri declared that the speech showed ‘‘an enemy attitude” 
towards the Three-Power Pact, and said that the signatories’ hope of an 
American understanding had been “‘betrayed”’. 


KENYA 


Oct. 1.—It was announced that South African troops had taken over 
the protection of the Turkana area, between the west shore of Lake 
Rudolf and the north-eastern border of Uganda. 


MEXICO 


Oct, 2.—It was announced that a rising of the followers of the 
Opposition candidate for the Presidency, General Almazan, had been 
suppressed in 4 of the northern States. One of the leaders, General 
Zorzosa, had been killed at Monterrey the previous day. 

The Almazanists began a campaign of sabotage in the 4 States, 
wrecking freight trains, cutting communication lines, and stirring 
up feeling against the Government. 

Oct. 6.—Federal troops were reported to be pursuing rebel bands in 
the 4 States. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Oct. 2.—A scarcity of transport of all kind, rail, road, and water, was 
reported to be preventing the distribution of coal, and a shortage was 
general throughout the country. Apart from the lack of petrol and oil, 
a very large quantity of railway rolling stock had been taken to Get- 
many, and the canal and river barges commandeered for the invasion 
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plans against Great Britain. The railway services were severely 
curtailed. 

\ German trade union leader was placed in The Hague to promote 
the transfer of Dutch labour to German industries. The Dutch labour 
exchanges were already under the control of German officials, and 
every request for work was met by an offer of employment in a German 
factory. Unemployed persons who refused the offer were deprived of 
their out-of-work benefit and ration cards. The German officials gave 
vocational advice, with the aim of forming a reserve of Dutch labour 
trained in war industry on which Germany could draw. 

Reports were current that many workers who had been induced to 
work in Germany had returned secretly, preferring privation in their 
own country to the unbearable conditions in Germany. 

Oct. 3.—The Amsterdam Telegraaf reported that at a conference 
between Mussert and Hitler, Seyss-Inquart, Terboven, and Rost van 
fonningen, the Dutch Nazi leader had suggested that Holland should 
be declared an independent Nazi State along the lines prepared for 
Norway. The conference with Hitler was understood to have taken 
place to try and find means of overcoming the Dutch defiance of German 
rule. 

Oct. 5.—It was reported that a German Court at Utrecht had sen- 
tenced 6 Dutch labourers to terms of imprisonment of from 2 to 3 years 
for helping a British pilot to hide from the enemy when he had baled out 


» over Holland. 


[> Oct. 7.—Over 100 leading people were arrested for internment in 
| Germany as a reprisal for the internment of Germans in the Dutch 
© Indies. 

' Oct. 10.—It was announced that the Government, in London, had 
' asked its nationals in all parts of the world to pay voluntary income tax, 
» 96 per cent of which would be devoted to strengthening the defence of 
the Dutch East Indies. The Minister of Finance stated, through the 
free Dutch newspaper, Vrij Nederland, that people already paying 
income tax in the countries where they were living should pay 5 per cent 
» of their income after the first £100, and those not paying where they 
were living, 10 per cent. 

| Oct. 13.—Reports from American sources described 90 per cent of 
» the population as engaged in a campaign of passive resistance to the 
» German occupation, and this campaign was beginning to be a core of 
| organized resistance. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Oct 2.—The Prime Minister announced that, acting on behalf of the 
other Governments of the British Commonwealth, the Government had 
» made contact with the new administration of French Oceania, a 
representative of New Zealand having visited Papeete and been most 
» cordially received. 


' NIGERIA 

_ _ Oct. 6.—It was announced that the Sultan of Sokoto had written to 
the Governor telling him that they were gathering in their mosques and 
schools every day and praying day and night for the success of the 
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British arms. He described as a lie a statement made on the Germay 
wireless that ‘‘the slave-driven natives of the English Colonies are com. 
pelled by force to contribute to the Win-the-War Fund”’. 


They were contributing of their own free will to the Fund, and he hai 


sent £6,216 11s. 1d. to the Bank of British West Africa for the purchay 
of a Spitfire which they hoped might be called ‘“‘Sokoto”’. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 

Oct. 5.—The Minister of Finance, speaking in Belfast, said it coulj 
never be over-emphasized that Ulster was the key to the defence oj 
Ireland, and to submerge Ulster in a neutral Ireland would be tanta. 
mount to handing over the key to Hitler. If Eire was to be made mor 
secure there was only one way to do it—let her leaders declare thei; 
willingness to welcome British troops and to throw open her ports ty 
the British Navy. Let them ask for British help now, and he was sure 
it would be freely given. 


NORWAY 

Oct. 1.—Reports from Swedish sources stated that the new Propa 
ganda Minister, appointed by the Germans, had taken complete contri! 
of the wireless services. 

Oct. 3.—The ‘‘Quislingist’’ authorities proclaimed the introduction 
of compulsory labour service for all boys and girls, under the direction 
of the Sports Minister, Axel Stang. 

It was learnt that the Germans had acquired and exported the enti 
“crisis reserve’ of potatoes, of 300,000 tons, and had concluded a con 
tract for the purchase of dried fish of a value of 4 million kroner. Man) 
* kinds of foodstuffs were reported to be scarce, and most dairy products, 
including milk, were rationed, while prices were rising. Cloth and cloth: 
ing generally were also stated to be very difficult to obtain, especial) 
woollen goods. 

Measures were put into force against Jews, who were not allowed t 
remain in the State service or to practise as doctors or lawyers. 

Oct. 8.—The paper of the Foreign Office, published in London 
reported that the German troops in the country numbered neat|\ 


350,000, mainly centred on Oslo, Stavanger, and Bergen. Four divisions 


were stationed around Kirkenes, in the extreme north, where 3 large 
aerodromes had been built. 


The police prohibited the display anywhere of photographs and paint: 


ings of the King and members of the Royal Family. 


Oct. 9.—The Ministry of Social Affairs issued a decree providing {0 
the registration of every worker, as from Oct. 13, and prohibiting 


workers from leaving vital employment, such as agriculture, fishery, 


nests the authorities would arrange the transfer, and if by thes 
means unemployment was not done away with work would be provide’ 
in Germany. 


An organization was started to provide free meals for the poor all ove! 
the country, and in Oslo 3,600 people were being fed daily in nation 


kitchens. 


Oct. 11.—Reports reaching Sweden referred to numerous artes’ 
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among students, journalists, and others of the educated classes during 

e previous few days. The funds of the student organizations in Oslo 

seized and their premises closed, and at Stavanger all the editorial 

aff of a paper were arrested owing to the publication of an article 

headed ‘Norwegians are not for sale’’, in response to the “Quislingists’ ”’ 

announcement that they had procured quantities of coal and coke for 
distribution in Norway. 


j PHILLIPINE ISLANDS 


. 


Oct. 12.—The U.S. High Commissioner told the press in Manila that 
recent conferences he had had with President Quezon and with Ameri- 
can Army and Navy chiefs were concerned with the defence of the 
Islands. He said he considered that their military protection was in the 
hands of the United States until 1946, but the local authorities would 
have to take measures for the safety of the civil population until 
martial law was declared. 


POLAND 

Oct. 3.—Reports reaching Polish nationals outside the country stated 
that the Gestapo had arrested over 15,000 people within 3 weeks, most 
of them students and members of the intelligentsia. Frank, the Nazi 
Governor, was reported to have stated that “The Nazi Party will 
establish on the conquered territory its fortress, which will last for 
ever; the Germans will never give it up, and the Polish State will never 
be reconstituted. ”’ 

Oct. 6.—Speaking at a military parade in Warsaw the German 
Governor, Frank, was reported to have said that the Poland of the 
Treaty of Versailles would never rise again as an independent country. 
The sovereign rights of Poland were now focused in Hitler, who would 
assign to the Poles their proper place in the new European order. The 
Poles would have to work hard and obey their German masters if they 
wanted to exist as a national entity. 

Oct. 9.—A meeting was held in London to further rapprochement with 
Czecho-Slovakia and was addressed by the Ministers of Information of 
the two countries. It was attended by the Presidents and Prime 


| Ministers of both countries and many other Ministers and officials. 


Oct. 11.—Arrests of Poles were reported to have been made on a large 
scale at many places, over 5,000 people having been detained in Warsaw 


» alone in September. Executions were reported at Bydgoszcz, Kalisz, 


Kempno, Stargard, Gdynia, and Lodz. 


RUMANIA 
Oct. 1.—The Prime Minister wrote to the British Minister promising 
“a full investigation”’ into the arrests of the 5 British residents. 
Another British resident named Miller, the administrator of the 


| Astra Romana Oil Co., was arrested at midnight by Government 
) officials wearing civilian clothes. 


& 


The British Consul in Bucarest and the Secretary of the Legation, 
who had been allowed to see the 5 arrested people for a few minutes 
the previous evening, reported that the Rumanian Minister of 
Justice, who was present, admitted that two of them had been 
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seriously maltreated. The Minister had refused to allow any questions § 
to be put to them except two :—by whom had they been arrested) 
to which the reply was by civilians; and had they been ill-treated 
since being handed over to the State authorities? to which the reply 
was ‘““No’’. He then waved what he described as “‘serious confessions’ 
in the face of the British officials, but declined to reveal their contents 





Oct. 3.—A British resident of Bucarest, named Clark, in business a} 
Ploesti, was taken from an hotel in the capital by 3 men in civilian 
clothes. Mr. Miller appeared at police headquarters. 

An official communiqué declared that evidence relating to sabotage 
committed by the 5 other British residents arrested had been found 
and that the men had been subjected to perfectly regular procedure 
The communiqué referred to General Antonescu as Minister of Justice 
and it was accordingly generally believed that it had not been issued 
from the Prime Minister’s office. 

The British Minister saw the Minister of Foreign Affairs and de. 
manded the trial or release of the 5 British subjects. 

Oct. 4.—The press declared that some old legal proceedings against 
Mr. Clark were to be revived. 

The Prime Minister issued an appeal to the country stating that 
“clandestine elements in green shirts” (the Iron Guard) had been going 
from house to house in a campaign of terrorization. Anybody assaulted 
by these “‘pirates’” was told to telephone at once to the police. 

Oct. 5.—German reports stated that the Government had ordered 
all Jews who had entered the country within the past 5 years and al 
who had worked against the State to leave within 2 months. 

Oct. 6.—General Antonescu appeared at a meeting of thousands o/ 
Iron Guards in the green shirt of the movement and joined it as its 
“spiritual chief”. M. Sima addressed the meeting and spoke of the 
Guard’s “feeling of unsullied honour and respect for the suffering” 
and General Antonescu asserted that “our path is the path of honesty 
never must we commit thoughts or acts of violence or injustice”. 

It was reported on good authority in Bucarest that the police were 
responsible for the kidnapping of Mr. Miller, and that he had been 
seriously maltreated. A member of the British Legation had gone on 
Oct. 3 to the place where the kidnapping took place and met 4 men 
who at first claimed to belong to the Astra Romana Co., but afterwards 
their leader admitted he was a police officer and was under the orders 
of a police prefect. 

It was then ascertained that the kidnapping was done on the 
authority of the police; that on Oct. 2 and 3 the police misled the Legation 
when they said they knew nothing; as did also the Prime Ministers 
office; that the specific assurances given by the Government that there 
would be no further maltreatment of the prisoners had been wort liless 
and that the official public statement on Oct. 4 that the kidnapping 
and ill treatment were unauthorized was a lie. 

Mr. Clark was sent back to his home at Ploesti under house arrest 
after being ill treated. 

Oct. 7.—German troops, reported to include 4 or 5 train loads 0! 
motorized forces, entered the country by way of Hungary. é; 

An official communiqué issued in Bucarest stated that ‘Regarding 
certain rumours published in the foreign press it is affirmed that the 
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Rumanian Army naturally and sincerely desires real and comradely 
-ooperation with the Axis Powers. The best hope of achieving this 
exists in the connection with Germany. Thus it is the most natural 
thing in the world that the organization of technical supplies, for the 
realization of which the Rumanian Army enjoys the effective support 
of Germany’s industrial organization, should be pursued. All other 
rumours in connection with this problem are devoid of truth”. 

Statement by the Legation in Berlin. (See Germany.) 

German and Italian quarters in Bucarest stated emphatically that 
there was no question of the occupation of Rumania. 

An expeditionary force G.H.Q. was understood to have been set up 
in Bucarest, and to have made contact with the Rumanian General 
Staff. Bases were already stated to have been established in the 
oilfields, between Ploesti and Port Giurgiu. 

Oct. 8.—An official communiqué announced that an inspection of 
supplies at military barracks in the provinces had revealed that regi- 
mental accounts had been falsified, food for the rank and file stolen, 
horses’ fodder restricted, and the men abominably neglected. It was 
understood to be the view of the Prime Minister that there was no 
alternative but to call in the nearest Great Power to overhaul the 
Army from top to bottom. 

lhe British Minister asked the Government for an immediate 
elucidation of the situation arising from the “‘apparent intention of 
Germany to garrison regular German troops at strategic points in 
Rumania’. The Foreign Minister was reported to have replied, ‘““There 
is not a single German regular soldier on Rumanian soil to-day”’. 

A high authority in Bucarest denied that German troops had reached 
the country in any force. 

Oct. 9—The British Minister advised all British subjects to leave the 
oil fields. He conferred with General Antonescu regarding the German 
military activity. 

Oct. 10.—The press published a statement issued by the German 
News Agency which declared that “‘for the moment” there was not a 
single German soldier in Rumania; that should they go there they 
would do so by virtue of the German guarantee; that they were going 
there to train the Rumanian Army and be helpful in the country’s 
reconstruction. It also stated that the guarantee was inspired by the 
reflection that the Rumanian people needed peace and security; that 
the guarantee was “from the start’ applied with the idea of doing 
everything to enable the Rumanian revolution to be carried through 
with a minimum of friction; that Germany was only helping to maintain 
peace and security in the Danube area; and that the Axis Powers were 
primarily interested in this area economically, and must therefore 
ensure that the revolutionary changes in Rumania were carried through 


) without disturbance by ‘‘warlike surprises’”’. 


The Cabinet decided to call up on Nov. 20 men due to begin their 
military training in 1941, to begin the constryction of air raid shelters 
In cities and warehouses, to store supplies and equipment from Germany, 
and to place orders for quantities of raw materials for war industries. 

General Lorenz, C.-in-C., of the Hitler Guards, arrived at Galatz by 
alr, 

Vct. 10.—The Government appealed to the German and Italian 
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Governments to intervene in the negotiations with Hungary over 
questions relating to the cession of Transylvania. 
Freezing of Rumanian funds in America. (See U.S.A.) 


Oct. 11.—The Bucharester Tageblatt, in an article entitled ‘Churchill's § 


Debit Balance in Rumania’’, said the time had come to unmask the 
behaviour of the British Government, whose policy had been aimed at 
the destruction of Rumania by dragging her into war. This was proved 
by the following facts: the pact with Turkey; the Army of the Middle 
East; the efforts to destroy Rumania’s wealth; plans to bomb the oi- 
fields from a Turkish base; preparations for sabotage; attempts to blow 
up the Iron Gate channel; the robbery of Rumanian shipping; and the 
hunger blockade of Europe. It accused Sir Reginald Hoare of com- 
plicity in the sabotage plans and declared that Mr. Churchill had “‘se- 
duced the Rumanian peasantry by scattering sterling notes far and 
wide’. 

If London, the writer declared, now poured out cynical streams oj 
lies and planned new menaces [in black type] against Rumania the new 
State “will no longer be responsible for the answer. With the Axis behind 
it, it has the power”’. 

Over 150 German and Rumanian war ’planes flew over Bucarest 
Six German air officers of high rank arrived in the city. 

British statement issued in London regarding relations with the 
Rumanian Government. (See Great Britain.) 

It was learnt that Mr. Miller had been handed over by the police to 
the military authorities for trial by court-martial. The preliminary 
police report exonerated him from the charge of sabotage, but the 
Director of Police refused to take the responsibility of releasing him 
with an order of expulsion from the country. 


Oct. 12.—Some 400 German Army officers and orderlies arrived in F 


Bucarest by train, and were greeted by General Antonescu, M. Sima, 
and the German and Italian Ministers. The officers included 2 divisional 
generals and 3 major-generals. Some 30 Gestapo agents were installed 
at their hotel. 

All internal and foreign telephone communications were suspended 

Other arrivals of German troops were reported at strategic centres, 
including Timisoara, Braso, and Ploesti, and there were reported to be 
several thousand in villages round Bucarest. 

Oct. 13.—The Germans were reported to have demanded the cessioi 
of a base at Mamaia, north of Contanza, for a seaplane base. 

Oct. 14.—Reports were current that 3 oil wells at Bacoiu had been 
destroyed by fire. 

Three thousand German troops, mostly belonging to A.A. units 
arrived at Galatz. 


Thirty members of the British Legation staff and 40 British residents F 


left Bucarest for Istanbul. 

Italian Air Force officers also arrived in Bucarest, as part of a com 
mission to supervise the construction of a seaplane base at Constanz 

More German aircraft arrived, and some 20 machines were reported 
to have gone to Urgeni on the Pruth River. 

Discontent was stated to be widespread in the country and to 
supported by the National Peasant Party. Restrictions were impose 
on the sales of some foods. 
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Large quantities of pamphlets attacking the policy of the Iron Guard 
were distributed secretly. 

SPAIN a 

Oct. 1.—It was learnt that the steamer Monte Moncayo had been 
sunk by an Italian submarine on Sept 28 off Sicily, with the loss of 4 
lives. (This was the third Spanish ship sunk by the Italian Navy 
within 10 days.) 

Senior Sufier in Rome. (See Italy.) 

Oct. 2.—German technical journal’s estimate of the economic 
situation of Spain. (See Germany.) 

Oct. 5.—Sefior Sufier arrived back from Italy and was welcomed by 
the German and Italian Ambassadors and by the Falange leaders. 

Oct. 9.—The press reported Mr. Churchill’s speech at some length, 
but omitted his reference to Spain. 

Oct. 10.—Marshal de Bono arrived in Madrid, to confer on General 
Franco the Grand Collar of the Order of the Annunciation on behalf of 
the King of Italy. 

Oct. 11.—Reports from American sources described Madrid as full of 
uniformed Nazis, who were subjecting the country to severe repression. 
Conditions were very bad, and there was more starvation and despair 
than in any other country. 

Oct. 12.—Reports from American sources stated that M. Pierlot 
and M. Spaak, the Belgian Premier and Foreign Minister, had been 
arrested at Gerona on Oct. 3. They had been admitted to Spain from 
Perpignan, but the permission to travel through the country was re- 
voked at the instigation of the Gestapo. 


SWEDEN 

Oct. 2.—The Government asked the Riksdag to appropriate 33 
million kronor (say £2 million) for defence, including the purchase of 
ships from the mercantile marine for the Navy. 

Oct. 5.—Protest to British Government against dropping of bombs 
alleged ‘to be British over Malm6 on Oct. 3. {See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 9.—A quarter of a million more cattle were reported to have been 


) slaughtered owing to lack of fodder. 


The press reported that Hitler had conferred on General Thoernell, 


‘- the C.-in-C. of the Army, the Grand Cross of the Order of the German 


Eagle. 


SUDAN 


Oct. 5.—It was announced that the Government had presented the 
British Government with £100,000 for the purchase of aircraft. 


' TANGANYIKA 
Oct. 11.—The War Fund sent a further £6,000 to London, making a 
total of £130,000 in all contributed for various war purposes. 


THAILAND 


Oct. 5.—The Prime Minister informed the press that Thailand would 


) hot resort to arms to get the territory it claimed from Indo-China. 
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Oct. 12.—It was understood that the Government had been informed 
by the French Minister in Bangkok that his Government would accede 
to their demand for the return of territory in Indo-China west of the 
Mekong. 


TUNISIA 

Oct. 13.—Reports reaching Egypt stated that there was a shortage 
of several foodstuffs, and an almost complete lack of petrol. All horses 
and mules had been requisitioned by an Army order and sent to France, 
The olive and other crops were rotting in the plantations owing to the 
impossibility of arranging transport across the Mediterranean. 


TURKEY 

Oct. 3.—The President received the new Soviet Ambassador, who 
presented his letters of credence. 

Oct. 8.—The Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. left for Moscow, after 2 
months’ leave. He said that relations between the two countries were 
normal and friendly. 

Oct. 11.—The Angora wireless station declared that any attempt to 
attack the country through Bulgaria or Greece would be resisted with 
2 million bayonets. 

Oct. 12.—The Rumanian Ambassador left Angora, and the Rumanian 
mission which, with those of the other Balkan States, was raised to the 
status of an embassy on the initiative of King Carol, reverted to that of 
a legation. 

The President of the Republic received the new Soviet Ambassador 
and the Chinese Ambassador. 


UGANDA 

Oct. 8.—The Governor informed the Colonial office that the native 
administrations at Bugishu and Bugwere wished to present £6,000 to 
the British Government for fighter aircraft. 


URUGUAY 

Oct. 14.—The Government were understood to have expressed their 
readiness to grant to the United States the use of a naval base at the 
River Plate. 


U.S.A. 

Oct. 2.—The press received from the British Purchasing Commission a 
message from Lord Beaverbrook stating that the flow of American 
aircraft to England “gives us renewed confidence in the triumphant 
conclusion of our long battle in the air’. It added that the machines in 
use (Brewster fighters, the Douglas DD/7, and the new Curtiss) wet 
equal to the best British machines. 

Statements given to U.S. press correspondents in Berlin on German 
strategy. (See Germany.) 

Oct. 5.—The Secretary of the Navy, addressing police officers i 
Washington, said ‘‘our mode of life has never been so challenged as it is 
now. The recent military alliance of Japan, Germany, and Italy 1 
directed against us. We are the largest obstacle in the path of the 
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otalitarian Powers. Should Great Britain fail to stem the tide of ever- 
,dyancing tyranny we shall find ourselves surrounded by these inter- 
ational brigands, whose greatest victory would be the destruction of 
he United States. 
“Never understanding us they suppose our people can be brought 
nde -their iron rule. Both as an American and as an official of the 
Javy i know differently. If the fight is forced on us, we shall be ready 


All reservists of the Navy and the Marine Corps were called up. This 
ought the total of naval personnel on active duty to 239,281. 

Oct. 7.—Mr. Hull discussed the world situation with Lord Lothian, 
and Mr. Welles received the French Ambassador, who said they had “‘a 
-onversational tour of the world.” 

The French Ambassador afterwards addressed a meeting of overseas 
vriters. He was reported (by the New York Times) to have said that the 
‘rench Fleet was now in such a condition, due to technical precautions 
aken by the Vichy Government, that it could never be used again in 
nilitary operations, even if the Germans were to seize it. He stated 
hat Marshal Pétain did not order it to be scuttled at the time of the 
umistice because the Italian terms were not known, and he wished 
0m aint: 1in some machinery of resistance if they proved too harsh. 

He also said he had assured Mr. Welles that no fortifications were 
ing erected in Martinique, that no German officers and men were at 
Dakar, and that there was no truth in reports that Germans had 
ccupied strategic points in Syria. The aeroplanes attached to the air- 
raft-carrier Béarn could not be returned to the United States because of 
he terms of the armistice, but he had assured Mr. Welles that no 
French war material would ever be used against the Western Hemi- 
phere. 

Oct. 8.—It was announced in Washington that U.S. Consuls in Japan, 
‘hina, Hong-kong, Indo-China, Manchuria, the leased territory of 
Kwangtung, Korea, and Formosa were advising all American citizens 
vo could do so to leave those countries as soon as possible. (Their 
lumber was estimated at about 17,000.) 

Mr. Hull received a visit from the Japanese Ambassador, on the 
fatter’s initiative. 

Uct. 9.—The Secretary of the Navy told the press that the Fleet in 
he Pacific was to be brought up to full strength at once by the addition 
it some 4,200 men. 

President Roosevelt signed a Bill designed to prevent excessive 
rotits being made in industries connected with national defence. 

The Chief of the U.S. Air Force stated that the country was now 
urning out 800 warplanes a month. 

Uct. 10.—It was understood in Washington that Mr. Kirk, the Chargé 

Aifaires in Berlin, was returning home for consultation. 

Orders were issued for the mobilization on Nov. 7 of 23 battalions of 
ue Organized Marine Corps Reserve at 6 different points on the Atlantic 
ec Pacific coasts. 

the Chairman of the National Advisory Defence Commission, in a 
latement urging the Army Ordnance Association to speed production, 

aid that up to Sept. 28 he had cleared contracts totalling $3,153 
ullion for the Army and $5,100 million for the Navy, and still had 
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about $4,000 million worth to clear. The balance of $16,000 millic, 
expenditure provided for by Congress under the defence programme haj 
to do with pay of the Services and other items with which the Defeng 
Commission did not deal. 

The aircraft output scheduled for October was 1,133 maching 
actually it would probably be 900 to 950, but they hoped to reac 
1,250 a month by Jan. 1, and 1,500 by July 1. 

The Treasury announced that President Roosevelt had signed a 
order -‘freezing’’ Rumanian funds in the United States, estimated 
$100 million. 

Figures published in the New York press showed that low-gra¢: 
aviation spirit was still being shipped to Japan, with other low grads 
of petrol, but that none of the qualities (e.g. 87-octane petrol) barred by 
the embargo of July 31 had gone. 

President Roosevelt telegraphed to the President of the Chines 
Republic offering his and the United States’ felicitations on the 29th 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic and reaffirming ‘tly 
traditional friendship existing between our two countries”. 

Oct. 11.—It was stated in financial circles in New York that advics 
received from France and Martinique confirmed that $200 million of 
French gold shipped to America by the Bank of France had bee 
diverted to Martinique when France fell. 

Oct. 12.—Statement by U.S. High Commissioner ve the defence ¢/ 
the Philippines. (See Philippine Islands.) 

President Roosevelt, speaking at Dayton, Ohio, said that into tle 
Western Hemisphere had poured the blood, culture, and traditions o 
all the races and peoples of the earth, and it had now become a great 
political system. But the defence of this Hemisphere did not touch on) 
the territory of North, Central, and South America. ‘We include’’, te 
said, ‘‘the right to the peaceful use of the Atlantic Ocean and tle 
Pacific Ocean. That has been our traditional policy.” 

He pointed out that the eight naval bases acquired from Greet 
Britain were not for the United States alone, but for the whole Hem 
sphere, as was proved when they were promptly opened to other 
Republics, for co-operative use. Forewarned “‘by the deliberate attacks 
of dictators upon free peoples” the United States was building a ‘tota 
defence” on land and sea and in the air sufficient to repel total attack 
from any part of the world. Why, he asked, should the Americas 
accept assurances that they were immune when history recorded not 
long ago the same assurances given to Holland, Belgium, and Norwa'\ 

He went on: ‘Americans will not be scared or threatened into the 
the ways the dictators want us to follow. 

“No combination of the dictator countries of Europe or Asia wil 
halt us in the path we see ahead . . . or will stop the help we are givilg 
to almost the last free people now ; fighting to hold them at bay. The 
men and women of Britain have shown how a free people defend wh 
they know to be right. Their heroic defence will be recorded { for al 
time. It will be perpetual proof that democracy, when put to tie tes 
can show the stuff of which it is made.’ 

For years, he said, he had devoted every ounce of his energy to 
cause of keeping the United States and the other American Republi 
at peace with the rest of the world; now the United States was armi 
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not only to defend itself, but, in co-operation with the other nations, to 
defend the whole Hemisphere, because that “‘is the strongest guarantee 
of peace’. The people of the United States and the peoples of the 
Americas “‘reject the doctrine of appeasement’’, knowing it for what 
it was, ‘a major weapon of the aggressor nations’. They knew that 
if they sought to appease the dictators by withholding aid ‘‘from 
those who stand in their way”’ it would only hasten the day of attack 
upon themselves. 

[t could no longer be disputed that the forces of evil, bent on the 
conquest of the world, would destroy whomever and whatever they 
could destroy. 

He expressed confidence in the ability of the Americas to resist any 
infiltration of ‘‘alien political and economic ideas which would destroy 
our freedom and democracy’’. ‘Divide and conquer”’ had been the 
totalitarians’ battle-cry in Europe, but ‘‘on our continent it will fail’’. 
They were determined to use their energies and resources to counteract 
and repel foreign plots and propaganda, and “‘the whole technique of 
underground warfare originating in Europe and now clearly directed 
against all republics on this side of the ocean’. 

He concluded: “Our course is clear, our decision is made. We will 
continue to pile up our defence and our armaments. We will continue to 
help those who resist aggression and who now hold the aggressors far 
from our shores. 

Oct. 13.—The State Department report of the operations of organiza- 
tions soliciting funds for distribution abroad stated that on Sept. 28 
there were 296 organizations in existence, of which 79 were raising funds 
for Great Britain, and that the sum raised totalled $5,818,826. This 
did not include the American Red Cross, which had collected $28 

] 
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had gone to Great Britain since Sept. 16, apart from large supplies of 
ambulances, X-ray units, foodstuffs, and comforts. 

President Roosevelt broadcast a statement to open the annual 
“drive” of the Community Chests, which he described as a form 
{ ‘spiritual fortification’ which should not be dismissed lightly by 
those in other lands who believe that nations can live by force alone’. 
He went on to say that ‘‘a nation does not have to be cruel in order to 
be tough, for human kindness has never weakened the stamina or soft- 
ened the fibre of a free people’’. 


U.S.S.R. 


Oct. 5.—The Tass Agency published reports from its London cor- 
respondent praising the British defences and the discipline, moral, and 
ving and social conditions in the Army. The correspondent stated that 
a visit to an anti-aircraft battery had shown that most of its members 
were trade-unionists and of working class origin, and that the officers 
were drawn from all walks of life and were not professional soldiers. 

Marshal Timoshenko, ina message to graduates of a Military Academy, 
said the flames of the second imperialist war were enveloping West and 
East. The Soviet Union stood outside its orbit, but “this does not 
mean that we are safe from any provocations that may threaten our 
borders... We must be ready for any emergency and further strengthen 
the Red Army’s fighting capacity”. 
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Oct. 13.—The Government were understood to have issued orders, ; 
few days earlier, forbidding navigation by foreign vessels in the water 
of the Soviet Black Sea. Soon afterwards a Yugoslav steamer was sun} 
near Sulina, and the Rumanian monitor Tiraspol, on her way fron 
Odessa. 

Strong concentrations of troops were reported to be in Bukovina anj 
Bessarabia, and Cernauti was stated to have been largely evacuated by 
civilians in order to be converted into a large military centre. Thre 
hundred warplanes were reported to have reached Bukovina. 

Oct. 14.—Articles were published in the press reaffirming that neutral. 
ity remained the corner stone of Soviet policy. 


VATICAN CITY 

Oct. 6.—The Osservatore Romano published an official communication 
stating that the only reason why Sefior Sufier was not granted “the 
customary audience of the Pope’ was that he did not ask for one. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Oct. 6—The Government issued a decree forbidding Jews to trad 
in foodstuffs. 

Oct. 14.—The Prime Minister, speaking in Belgrade, said “we ar 
determined to keep and defend what former generations won for us 
We would not hesitate to make supreme sacrifices to this end”. The 
Minister for War said that every inch of their territory was soaked in the 
blood of Serbian heroes, adding ‘‘I openly and freely declare that we ar 
ready to shed our blood to preserve what we hold’”’. The speeches wer 
broadcast. 
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